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An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
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28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 3}p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s, 





“ The main objects of Tas Examiner newspaper,” said Leigh Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberali 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into a’ 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary pro; s during 
the sixty-seven vears which the lifetime of THz ExAmineR already covers, and many good reforms, in 
which Leich Hunt, ALBANY FonBLANQUE, JOHN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tus 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of society. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of Tue EXAMINER, 
and none of them claim to he infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward ; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 
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Devon Tor Ranges or Ventilating Open-fire Kitcheners are the 
only Kitchen Stoves which prove thoroughly satisfactory in every 
respect. The distinguishing advantages over the best of others may be thus 
summarised— 

(a) The greatest possible Economy of Fuel combined with the highest 

efficiency. ™ 

(s) Extreme Durability. It may be said that practically Devon Tor 

Ranges cost nothing whatever for repairs. 

(c) Greater Comfort, Healthiness, Cleanliness, and Convenience owing to the 

simple open-fire arrangement and facility with which flues can be swept. 

(@) Perfect Ovens and Roasters heating well both at bottom and top, properly 

ventilated and efficient whilst roasting before the fire. 


FACTS CONCERNING DEVON TOR RANGES. 


During the last ten years hundreds have been sold in various parts of the Kingdom. 
In only two known instances have any repairs been required. The loose iron side 
cheeks and false bottom to fireplace require renewal occasionally at a trifling cost and 
need no workman to fix. 

A Family Range 4ft. wide consumes only 7cwt. per month, or less than }cwt. per 
day. Others less or more, according to size. 

In every case these Ranges give unqualified satisfaction, and in no instance has a 
Devon Tor Range been displaced or superseded by one of another description, 

DEVON TOR RANGES. 
Pm & Genagny high class kitchener notwithstanding its very moderate price.”—Czvil Service 
zelte. 

** Specially remarkable for economy of fuel.’’—Cassel/’s Guide to the International Exhibition. 

“* Rapidly rising into popularity, as their merits are becoming known.”’— Western Morning News. 

“Of good appearance, and suggestive of strength and utility.”"—Cassell’s Guide to the 
International Exhibition. 


“Not only commend themselves to the eye, but appear everywhere to have elicited unqualified 
praise from those who have put them to the test during the last eight or ten years.” —Zorguay 


Directory. 
DEVON TOR RANGES. 
my is an unqualified success ; the connection with the Bath Room works excellently.”—GzorGs 
. Rouse. 
“« It is the most economical range I know of.”-—Witson W. Purrson, C.E. 
“ The saving of fuel is immense.”,-—Epmunp Apcock. 
“ Has more than fulfilled your promises respecting it.”—W. B. Norcurtt. 
“ Has never been the least trouble.”—Rev. J. TAHOURDIN. 
“ Has paid its own expenses in saving of fuel.”—Dr. Roce, F.R.C.S. 
= I am more than satisfied with it, the most economical range I have ever seen.”—Dr. Poyntz 
RIGHT. 
“ Has answered admirably, and gives complete satisfaction.””-—Dr. PoLtock. 
** All we could desire.”—W™m. SELwoop. 
“My cook speaks very highly of it.’—T. Bucxuam, C.E. 
“ It works without a hitch.”—W™a. GostLino. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars, with Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and 
100 References, post free from 


J. W. GRAY’S SOLE DEPOT, TORQUAY. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical rts on the efficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words, “Dr. J. Cottis 
Browne’s CHLORODYNE”’ on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord-Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 
of Chlorodyne. 





From W.C. Witxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“ I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 
From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 

“ We have ani poy extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effects.” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 
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A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &e. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Whate’er is lost, whate’er is hid, 
Some answering touch is formed to find : 
Some sudden trembling of the wind 
Will whisper up the closéd lid. 


There is no lock without its key, 
There is no heart without its gate, 
Nor any secret cave of Fate 

Without its grain of Sesame. 


NTRODUCTIONS were not common enough in Milly’s 
life to be mere matters of form. She could only dimly gather 
the outline of the young man’s face through the fog, but 
she knew that he was a gentleman of a higher sort than the 

highest in Eastington. It is common enough to mistake the sham for 
the real, but impossible to take the real for the sham. But it was not 
an evening to improve the introduction. A discussion concerning the 
tinker and the fog brought them to the lodge gate, where Milly bade 
her companion good evening without adding an invitation to enter. 
Her aunt’s hospitality had never been tested, and she did not care 
to try the experiment upon a stranger. Then, as fast as her feet could 
carry her, she hurried up the avenue, and prepared to receive a 
scolding for not being home to tea. But even in the matter of such 
an absolute certainty, this eventful day was fated to be made up from 
VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. LL 
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beginning to end of unexpected things. She did not receive the 
looked-for scolding, for the unprecedented reason that her aunt was 
not in the house to scold her. 

Altogether, the old lady had of late shown a tendency to escape 
from her fixed orbit. It was not that she was less diligent in 
her self-imposed martyrdom of work—that was impossible. Had 
she suddenly become a Queen, she would have swept the steps 
of her own throne and rubbed up her crown with her own 
hands. But ever since the battle over Abel’s letter she had gone 
about as if burdened with a mystery, especially before and after the 
comings and goings of Mr. Adams. Milly did not leap to the con- 
clusion, as an outsider might have done, that the old lady had sud- 
denly eloped with the young lawyer, but she grew anxious to a point 
that to an outsider would have seemed absurd. To be out of doors 
after tea means little in itself, but it meant a great deal where Mrs. 
Tallis was concerned, and it was impossible to guess what it might 
or might not mean. What if the tinker, whom Milly now magnified 
into a very Dick Turpin, had met her in another lonely spot, and if 
no knight errant had suddenly emerged from the mist for her pro- 
tection ? Aunts are less favoured by accident than nieces, when acci- 
dent takes the shape of a tall and broad-shouldered young man. It 
was much too late for her to have gone out after Mrs. Herrick, with 
a view to some invisible mountain of work that loomed heavily over 
to-morrow. The kettle was singing on the hob, and the table com- 
fortably laid : everything was just as usual, save for the absence of 
one of those sharp voices and frigid faces that are somehow missed 
more keenly than warm looks and soft tones. Milly, without taking 
off her bonnet or shawl, went to the window, drew aside the red 
curtains, and looked out into the mist that was now beginning to 
clear away before the rising moon. But the long blue cloak that she 
watched for never appeared. 

At last, when full ten minutes by the clock, full sixty by her 
anxiety, had dragged by, and when she was on the point of running 
out into the mist again to take counsel with Mr. Pottinger the con- 
stable, the kettle, not being watched, boiled over. In going to its 
help, her eye fell upon a scrap of paper pinned against the chimney- 
piece. “I have had,” she read, forgetful of the kettle, “to go to 
Eastington. I shall be back the first thing to-morrow with the carrier. 
Don’t touch a thing in the house. I’ve put out your tea for you, 
and the proper quantity in the pot, so you cannot do much harm. 
Mind and rake out the fire when you go to bed, and chain the door, 
and don’t open it, whoever comes.” 
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Mr. Adams again! For that the lawyer was at the bottom of this 
inexplicable journey she was sure. What could it all mean? A team 
of cart-horses was not strong enough to draw her aunt from the house 
to which Mr. Smith might come at any moment, and yet a word from 
Mr. Adams was stronger than her fears of fire, thieves, and the 
works of all hands but her own. How strange it would be if the 
unfortunate owner of the old Manor House were to choose this inop- 
portune moment for paying his first visit of inspection! No doubt 
it would just happen so on a day when everything seemed bound 
to go crossly. Or suppose not Mr. Smith, but the tinker himself, 
should find out that the old Manor House was left with no guardian 
but one solitary girl ? 

Crushed with her sense of responsibility she could not wait till 
bed-time before putting up the chain. But, as it grated in the staple, 
the thought came to her—What if the thieves had made an entry 
between her aunt’s departure and her own return, and were hidden 
in the house even now? With such an idea in her head, it was im- 
possible to sit down and spend a long solitary evening for the first 
time since she was born. 

Any risk would be better than that. It would be better even to 
carry her flaring tallow candle through every room and passage, and 
to brave the ghosts of the forgotten memories that such a house must 
needs contain. She made up her mind to this lesser evil, and per- 
severed, though her heart came into her mouth whenever one of the 
gusts of wind that springs from nowhere in such houses made a 
window rattle or a door slam. Impelled by the fascination of panic 
she looked into every cupboard and threw her light over every shelf, 
nor did she take to her heels even when she found herself face to face 
with a mouse or a black beetle. The search for nothing reminded her 
of her old games at hide-and-seek with Abel, before the shadow of love 
had ever risen between them ; but now every nook and corner of the 
old house seemed changed. Into half the rooms of the huge 
rambling place she had never penetrated since those hide-and- 
seek days, and never in her life by such a light and at such an 
hour. 

After running the gauntlet of chair-covers turned into phantoms 
by the moonlight, of creaking boards and scrambling mice, she at 
last reached the book-room, whose mouldy shelves had alone re- 
mained sacred from her aunt’s broom. The events of this long and 
dismal day had made Milly forget the only piece of work she was 
allowed to do, and a few of the books were still lying about on the 
floor—the only blot upon the perfection of his house that Mr. Smith, 
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in case he suddenly made his appearance, would be able to find. 
The sight was not altogether unwelcome : it was like meeting herself 
among the shadows. For the sake of doing something real at last, 
she sat down on the floor, placed her candle by her side, and began 
to restore the books to their places on the lowest shelf one by one. 
She made a desolate picture enough, as she sat alone by the 
guttering and flaring light among the ruins of the lumber of 
learning. 

Suddenly, while handling one of the heaviest volumes, she started 
to her feet with a scream, letting the book fall with a crash upon the 
floor. A loud report jarred through the house, and at the same 
moment her candle was blown out, leaving her in pitch darkness. 
It was as if not Mr. Smith but the Devil himself had invaded the old 
Manor Ilouse and was bent upon scaring her out of her senses. 

Then, at last, she took to her heels, and raced down stairs, two 
steps at a time, till she reached the safety of the housekeeper’s 
room, where the fire still burned and the kettle still sang. 1 fear 
she must be set down as only a coward after all. The crash was 
explained by the over-turned tea-table, and the cause by the cat, 
who, instead of crying over spilt milk, was lapping it up indus- 
triously from the floor. 

Mrs. Tallis had not been so very wrong in holding that none but 
herself was able to keep things in order. Poor Milly was ready 
to cry with vexation at an accident that would brand her as un- 
trustworthy for all the rest of her days. Far from following the 
illustrious example of Sir Isaac Newton, she cuffed the cat’s ears 
and locked her up in an empty cupboard. 

“When will this wretched day ever end?” she sighed to herself as 
she cleared up the litter as well as she could. “I am the most 
miserable, unlucky girl that ever was, born—Abel’s forgotten me, 
and I’ve smashed the tea-things. But it’s all of a piece, I sup- 
pose—I should like to sit down and die. That man had better 
have drowned me, after all. But I wé// finish putting up the books, 
all the same—I’ll see if there isn’t one thing I can make an end of. 
And I won’t start again if all the house tumbles down. I don’t care 
for anything, now that the best tea-pot’s gone.” 

She lighted another candle, and returned resolutely to the cold 
and dreary book-room, which seemed to be the centre of the panics 
wherewith the whole house was filled. She found the book she had 
been on the point of replacing still lying open on the floor, face 
downwards and with crumpled leaves. What new horror, if Mr. 
Smith should take it into his head to inspect this very volume, in order 
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to judge of the condition of the others! In truth, such a thing was 
more than unlikely, seeing that Mr. Smith was a respectable but 
unlettered attorney, while the book in question was that very 
Hebrew Bible which Abel had opened but once and had then 
closed once for all, for want of a key to its mysteries. As Miliy 
lifted it carefully with the back uppermost a number of loose pieces 
of paper fluttered down upon the floor. 

That was the last straw. In her ignorance of all literary matters 
beyond Miss Baxter’s circle, and in the awe with which she regarded 
this volume of mystery, she assumed that every scrap of paper must 
have its proper place among the printed leaves, to which it was 
certainly out of her power, without the help of magic, to restore them. 
She looked at one of them hopelessly, expecting to find more of the 
black marks that had already made her eyes swim. It was old, 
indeed, as was shown by its frayed creases and yellow tinge. But it 
was no transcript from the Rabbis. It was a real old letter, such as 
people used to seal with wax and fold with care: old enough to 
have lost the privilege of being sacred from all pairs of eyes but 
two, and to have gained that curious, indescribable fragrance that 
very old letters gain from time. Milly was guilty, therefore, of no 
indiscretion when, having read one line, she allowed herself to read 
more: and, as she read, the story suggested by these skeletons of 
dead lives drew her on. 


“Bath, January 31st. 

“ My pEAR Boy,—You are this day of age, and a man, as well as 
a gentleman. That you have my hearty prayers and good wishes I 
need not assure you, for if you require assurance, I have indeed 
lived in vain. I now and henceforth lay down my authority over 
you. You are your own master, and I am your best and oldest 
friend. I wish it had been possible to celebrate the auspicious day 
at home among our neighbours, that the heir of our house might 
have taken possession of man’s estate with all due style and dignity. 
But xob/esse oblige—we are both slaves, I to gout and you to duty, 
and they are masters who must be obeyed. Of course it is quite 
impossible that you should ask for furlough when disaffection, and 
possible invasion, fill the air: and my physician positively forbids 
me to move. So I have written to Norris to have an ox roasted in 
the park, and to take all proper measures to mark this day with a 
white stone. 

“T have not yet considered the question of your future allowance, 
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secing that this depends for the present upon yet more important 
matter. It depends, in short, upon yourself to decide whether it 
shall continue as at present, or whether it shall be increased very 
largely. I am about to make a suggestion that you will receive with 
pleasure. I do not say with obedience, for to that I have now 
resigned all claim: and I have no fear that you, who are a young 
man of sense, will not find pleasure enough in doing whatever is right 
and wise, without reference to my desire or your own inclination. 
For once, however, my desire, your inclination, and the interest of 
us both, are most singularly in accord. You will not have to say 
with the poet, ‘ Video meliora proboque: deteriora sequor” I have 
long known your more than brotherly affection for a certain fair 
neighbour of ours, and her more than sisterly affection for you. We 
elders are not blind to such things, and in love, as at whist, it is 
lookers on who see most of the game. But do not be afraid. I 
have ever looked upon Charlotte—shall I say your Charlotte ?—as 
my second daughter: as my first, I may almost say, since your sister 
was so imprudent as to forfeit Aer increased allowance by her mar- 
riage with Mr. Deane in opposition to my desire. Happily, I shall 
not be disappointed in you. I was speaking to Sir George, who is 
here, only yesterday, and he, I need not say, will heartily, nay 
eagerly, welcome you as his son. It is impossible not to recognise 
the direction of an over-ruling Providence in making such a marriage 
possible. You are heir and heiress. You are nearly of an age, with a 
slight difference on the right side. You are both prudent and wise. 
She is beautiful, accomplished, wealthy—all that a Duke could wish 
to crown with strawberry leaves. Were I not your father, I should 
be tempted to become your rival. With such an augmentation to 
our house, who knows but that Charlotte may become the wife, if not 
of a Duke, yet of a peer of the realm? I shall await your answer : 
and, between you and me, I shrewdly suspect Sir George has his 
daughter’s already. There is some talk of a dissolution. In that 
case I have agreed with Sir George that you shall enter the House 
as my successor. God bless you, Harry, ever prays your affectionate 
FATHER. 

**Your last to hand was sadly mis-spelt. I do not insist upon 
such an accomplishment as absolutely necessary for a Parliamentary 
career, but I wish nevertheless you would make an effort to improve. 
Verbum sapienti—it is by trifles that women judge men, and Charlotte 
spells remarkably well. Your handwriting, too, is still too puerile: 
too bad to compensate for your orthographical faults and too good 
to conceal them. If you can’t write better, write worse : cacography 
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is like prodigality—a fault in itself, but keeping out of sight a hundred 
more.” 

“ DEAREST PoLLy,—Here’s a pickle! Whatever is to be done now? 
I was just going to right to my father to say Ide never have any girl 
but you alone, and now while the very pen is in my hand comes 
such a letter which I inclose. You see, dearest Polly, I cant speak 
out at once, for my father would cut me off with a shilling, and that 
you see would not be pleasant to you, for you wouldn’t bear to see 
me do without the things Ive been used to. He may talk very fine 
about me being my own Master and all that, but he’s Master that 
holds the purse, let him talk never so fine. ’Twas the same with my 
sister who he let to do what she liked so long as what she liked were 
what he liked too, and so it will be with me. | All the same, dearest 
Polly, Ime not going to do without you, for about there ever being 
anything betwix me and the girl he talks of, that’s moon-shine. She 
may care for me but I don’t care for her, so she may brake her heart 
and welcome, for I never cared for any but you, dearest Polly, since 
I was born, on my honner as an officer and a gentleman. It’s the 
money my father is after, which is a thing I despise, and about going 
into Parliament and making speeches, I wont. I can spel well 
enough when I like, with a good pen and a dictionerry, and that’s 
more than lots of fellows can say. Ide like to see how a Bishop 
would spel if he was took away from his boox and put down in the 
Curragh, where Ime writing now. The Irish, dearest Polly, speak 
so different from what we do that of course the speling cant keep the 
same. So dearest Polly don’t be jealous: only you see making 
a clean breast, as I meant to, ant’ on the cards. I shall just 
write him I cant as an officer and a gentleman, marry when the 
french may be down on us any day, and that will gain time, and 
time’s the best horse to back going. That other girl might marry 
somebody else or die, and I hope she will. But if I cant marry, 
dearest Polly, as an officer and a gentleman, and if you'll come over 
to me just the same, Ile marry you as soon as ever I get the chance, 
on the honner of an officer and a gentleman I will. You shall live 
like a lady all the rest of your days as happy as the day’s long. Say 
yes and Ile get leave and run over and see you and take you away, for 
come you will I know if you don’t want me to blow my brains out. 
You see how my father goes on about my spelling and things, but he 
owns I’m a man, and a man Ile be, as he'll see. You get ready and 
Ile come for you.—Your ever true and loving Harry.” 
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“ Deer Harry,—I got what you rot. Il marry you and not mind 
if you are cut but I will not come to you no other way and you did 
not ought to ax me.—Your trew loving PoLty.” 





“ Bath, February 14th. 

“ My DEAR Son,—I have duly received your letter informing me, 
to my surprise, that you think a delay in settling yourself advisable. 
I do not think so. I never intended, when you entered the army, 
that you should adopt it as a career, any more than when I sent you 
to school I intended to make you a finished scholar. When I spoke 
of your serving your country, I meant as Walpole served it, and not 
as Marlboro’. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori—sed utilius vivere: 
it is sweet to die for one’s country, but more profitable to live for 
her. That you have not become a finished scholar your spelling 
still shows : why you should consider yourself so inextricably pledged 
to Bellona I fail to perceive. The army is a good school, but a 
soldier is but a servant in livery after all. Verbum sapient?. A young 
lady like Miss Charlotte Craven is not likely to remain without 
offers while you are sowing your wild oats—which is what I suppose 
you mean by serving your country. She may be, and is, ready to 
marry you, but may not be, and ought not to be, willing to wait 
your leisure. I now imperatively request your immediate compliance 
with my wish, or else a much better reason than you have yet given 
for disregarding it. Ihave the gout in one of my hands, or I would 
write more: but I have no doubt the attack will be past when I 
receive your reply, and will not prevent my signing any document 
that your conduct may render necessary. Sir George is anxious to 
know of your movements. I need not say that I have not submitted 
your last letter to his inspection. Vive e¢ Vale.—Your affectionate 
FATHER.” 

“My DEER, DEER Harry,—I am quiet well, and happy. I only 
want them at home to know how happy I be. They must know 
soon. I always rite home once a month and they mite hear I am not 
at my place no more. They will stare to hear what sort of a place 
Iamin. Iam so glad you have not hirt yourself marying me. I 
have some news for you. The peple here are very kind and I am 
quiet happy, only lonesome like. Come back soon, deer Harry, 
plese.—Your trew loving wife Potty.” 
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“ Quebec Street, London, December 24th. 

“Miss Mary Brown,—You will pardon my addressing you by 
the only name that I can acknowledge your right to bear. I have 
just had a conversation with my son, who has confessed to me that 
he has gone through the form of marriage with you. I say form 
advisedly. He was scoundrel enough—judge how keenly I feel when 
I apply such a word to one of my name—to have concealed from 
you the fact that, only two years since, he was most indisputably 
married to one whose name I need not mention here, and shall not, 
without occasion. She is living still, so that you, in the eye of the 
law, are no wife at all. One who knows so little of honour as to be 
ignorant of even how to spell it, is a husband whom any virtuous girl, 
as I trust you are, can afford to lose without a sigh. Nevertheless 
it is only fair that you should receive handsome compensation for the 
loss of even a scoundrel when that scoundrel, to my ineffable disgust, 
bears a name like ours. On condition that you keep silence con- 
cerning the misfortune that has befallen me, I will securely settle 
upon you one hundred pounds sterling per annum for the term of 
your natural life, and, on your marriage, will give you a dowry of 
one hundred pounds. You will, I trust, close at once with this 
offer, as I am not bound to make it, and as you will gain nothing by 
any attempt to make better terms, beyond a possible loss of reputa- 
tion.—In all regret, I am, yours truly, Horace VANE.” 


“Quebec Street, London, December 3oth. 

“My DEAR PoLLy,—Who would ever have thought you would 
cut up so devilish rough! This sort of things are done every day. 
Of course you know I am desprately sorry to give you up, but you 
see of course I must, as my father would think nothing of turning me 
out of doors, and I should have nothing but my pay, and I should 
have to exchange into some India regiment where there’s yellow 
fever, which you would not like me to catch Im sure. It is quite 
true what he says, that when I was young and foolish I married 
another girl, but [ never thought ’twas binding. nor meant it so 
to be. I did really and truly mean to marry you alone, as you 
ought to know, for nobody can say I didn’t tell you that from the 
very first. However, there it is, and cant be helped now. You'd 
better take my father’s offer. A hundred a year is much more than 
we would have betwix us if my wife was dead, and I wish she was, 
and you was living on my pay: and perhaps if you was now to take 
up with some respectable young man in your own sphere that 
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wouldn’t ask too many questions, you’d do much better than you 
would with me. I’m quite broken hearted I do assure you on my 
honner, and desprate, and really very sorry. But you see ’t is no 
good fretting, so if you wont neither will I. I hope you will always 
be happy, and I am yours affectionately Harry.—Of course you 
will keep things dark and not say anything to anybody, as you would 
only do me harm, and you wouldnt do that for the world, I'm 
sure.” 


“ Sir,—Miss Mary Brown’s respecs to Horace Vane Esquire and 
won’t have a penny, but would starve first. I did not care for 
Mr. Harry for monny nor monny’s worth. I don’t want a name as is 
not mine, and if shame’s to be bore, I'll bear it, and lay it on to 
nobody.—Your honour’d servant, Mary Brown.” 

“* My hart is broak Harry and its you thats broak it and thinking 
of the babe Im carying in my bosom O Harry Harry don’t you 
kno me better nor to want to pay me for what Ill do for love of 
you Isnt it enuf to kno Im your own wif as were marid in Church 
and no other woman can be more marid norme Dont you be feard 
Ill touch your mony not if your own baby starves first and I tell Mr 
Vane the same You need not be feard you nor none will ever hear 
of meno more [I said in Church Id honour and obey you and be a 
trew wif to you and what’s swore cant be unswore O Harry how 
coud you think Id do for mony what I woudn’t do for love I woudn’t 
have believed if a Angelhad told me If youd got to tire off me you’d 
ought to tell me and Id have drownd myself for Id never do a thing 
as would hurt you Harry I supose that girl you marid were the 
ritch young lady you told me when you sayd you cared for none but 
me It was a shame to shame me like youve done and I cant go 
hoam now There’s none would speke to me nor believe me 
honest nor [ woudnt bring shame on themthere Only whats to come 
of me and my baby if theres one to be God knows and if He dont 
Id liefer trust Him nor you now I supose youl go back to that other 
girl now but you did care most for me Harry for all youve turnd me 
off worse nor if youd hated me all along I wont shame you nor I 
wont blame you sept for the child wich I hope will never see light 
poor little thing I don’t care what comes of me no more Id liefer 
dy than live for I can never think the same of you but Ill always love 
you the same and thats the worst of all Youve broak my hart Harry 
but God bless you Harry Good bye” 
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Here the last letter, which, like the last but one, had never passed 
through the post, abruptly came to an end. But the correspondence, 
fragmentary and incomplete as it was, was easy enough for even 
Milly to follow in spite of the novelty of such a style of romance to 
her. It was not difficult to distribute the parts among the several 
actors. ‘The letters from the father to the son were addressed to 
* Lieut. Vane, the Castle, Dublin, Ireland,” and were marked in the 
corner “ Frank: H. Vane.” ‘The letters from the son to his sweet- 
heart were first addressed “‘ Mary Brown, at the Vicarage, Winbury, 
near Eastington, England :” afterwards to “Mrs. Smith, at Mr. 
Tallis’s shop, Norwich :” and the letter from the father to the 
girl was addressed to the same place, with the addition of the 
frank in the corner. A very slight acquaintance with the plots of 
novels enabled Milly to read that one of the Vanes of Winbury to 
whom the old Manor House had once belonged had the double 
misfortune to be possessed of a cold, worldly, and intriguing nature, 
and an exceptionally foolish son and heir, who balked his father’s 
schemes by falling in love with some low-born servant girl at the 
Vicarage. Milly could not understand how any girl could have 
returned such love as his appeared from the beginning to be: 
doubtless she had been dazzled by good looks, gold lace, and 
flattery. Of course it was quite impossible that Milly could ever 
have mistaken the sham for the real, and so looked down at first with 
more scorn than sympathy upon the weakness of poor Polly Brown. 
Nevertheless the girl was respectable—that was clear. She had 
refused to go with her lover except as his wife, and had been taken by 
him secretly and under an assumed name to Norwich—and then Milly 
opened her eyes. Her aunt’s husband had been an ironmonger at 
Norwich, and it was to his house that the girl appeared to have gone. 
This almost personal connection with the story doubled her interest 
as she gathered that the marriage had been discovered by the father, 
that the feeble-minded son had yielded to threats of disinheritance, 
and that the pair of scoundrels had put forward some story, whether 
true or false she could not judge, to get rid of Polly Brown. The 
father’s letter was bad enough, but Milly could not find thoughts to 
express her scorn and loathing for the letter of the young man who so 
lightly and shamelessly confessed himself the scoundrel that his 
father called him, and believed that as a matter of course any girl’s 
heart could be bought off for any quantity of gold. She forgot to 
despise Polly for loving such a pitiful rascal, and her eyes filled with 
angry tears as she pictured the poor girl’s despair when she wrote the 
letter that had never till now been seen by living eyes. What had 
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been the end of it all? Death, of course, and a miserable death, 
but in what way? What had become of the cast-off wife and her un- 
born child? And by what strange means had all these bones of 
a dead love story come together among the pages of a Hebrew 
Bible ? 

There was then a real ghost in the old Manor House. No 
wonder she had felt least alone when most alone, that the wind had 
found an unearthly voice, and that she had been terrified without 
apparent cause! No wonder that she, a young girl, had felt herself 
in mystic and occult sympathy with the tragic tale of a young girl’s 
love! She had opened the cupboard of the skeleton. Abel, in his 
search for hidden romance such as had never existed in the real world, 
had been feeling round and round about him, and had missed the 
only piece of living truth that was buried in all this learned lumber. 
It seemed as though a girl’s touch had been needed to release the 
ghost from its tomb—a girl’s touch, not warped by vain and idle 
dreams, but warm with the only human life that had, within living 
memory, found its way within the walls of the book-room. Abel had 
tried to be a ghost himself: Milly was trying to live, and had drawn 
this ghost back to its old world. 

The correspondence, save for the incidental appearance of her 
aunt’s married name, obviously concerned no soul now living. All 
the Vanes, as she knew, were dead and gone long ago, and a good 
thing too. The Hebrew volume had possibly been chosen on the 
same principle as that on which the boy Abel had chosen the back 
of its shelf as a hiding-place for his broken tea-cup—as the place of 
all others where it was least likely to be looked for. Milly did not 
restore the letters to their hiding-place. She carried them down to 
the housekeeper’s room, and there read them over again, finding 
more interest in the perusal than she had ever drawn from the most 
exciting chapter of the most exciting novel in all Eastington. She 
thought over them, and tried to read between the pale grey lines and 
to restore the long blanks from her own fancy. Having unearthed 
the true ghost, she was haunted by imaginary fearsno more. At last, 
when it was nearly midnight, she placed the tired ghost under her 
warm pillow and lay down to dream. 


The morning broke gloriously—all yesterday felt like a dream. 

Not a curl of mist was left upon the dewy grass of the park, not 
the faintest scud hid the sun. It wasa true October morning, bright, 
bracing, and clear. The ghosts had swept away, with the tinker at 
the head of them. Milly felt for the letters while she woke—they 
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were there, safe and warm. She passed through the book-room on 
her way downstairs, and laughed at the fears and anxieties of the 
night before. Though the mystery of Abel was still unsolved, she 
had never felt so strong and well. She sang as she laid breakfast 
ready for her aunt’s return, and then strolled out into the open air. 
Early morning is easy to kill. 

She was leaning over the little garden-gate and warming her 
shoulders in the sun when she became aware of a tall young man 
striding along firmly between the beech-trees, with his head erect and 
his chest opened to catch every breath of the fresh air. She caught 
herself colouring a little, for she knew it to be her hero of yesterday : 
and what could he be doing here? At any rate he was trespassing. 

The young man just moved his hat as he approached the gate. 
“Good morning,” he said politely. She had slightly the advantage 
over him in having seen him approach, while he had been looking 
round too widely to notice her: and they were at an age when the 
most trivial advantages tell. 

“Good morning,” answered Milly, as he waited for something 
more to say. “If you want to see my aunt—Mrs. Tallis, that is— 
she is gone to Eastington : but I’m expecting her back every hour.” 

“‘ Well,” he said, with a smile, “I did want to see Mrs. Tallis, and 
I didn’t, at the same time.” After the first recognition was over, she 
felt, without observing it, that there was a slight shade of difference 
in his tone towards her—it was not less courteous than yesterday, 
but certainly a little more condescending. ‘The fact is, Miss 
Barnes, I have been hearing such a lot from my old uncle about the 
Manor House that I have been seized with a desire to explore it—I 
am a tiger after queer old places, you know. So, as there was 
nothing else to do, I came to ask Mrs. Tallis if she would kindly let 
me look over it—that’s all.” 

Tom’s passion for archeology was certainly of sudden growth, but 
that of course Milly could not know. It might be common with 
young men beyond the narrow bounds of Winbury and Eastington. 

“What a pity,” she said, “my aunt isn’t at home—she would have 
been so glad, when she knew how good you have been tome. Iam 
so sorry! But you can come again ?” 

“Well, yes, I could come again, of course—only you see I’ve got 
to be back in Cambridge, and I mightn’t have another chance. If 
you knew all about halls and gates and chapels, you’d understand,” 
said Tom, with a freshman’s pride in details still upon him. 

“In Cambridge? Do you live there?” exclaimed Milly quickly. 
“ Do you know a place called St. Christopher °” 
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“Know St. Kit’s? I should think I did—rather! It’s my own 
college, that’s all. Do you know anybody at St. Kit’s—that’s what 
we call St. Christopher's? By Jove, we may turn out better acquaint- 
ances than we suppose.” 

Certainly it was odd, on the face of it, to meet a housekeeper’s 
niece in a corner like Winbury inquiring after a college like St. 
Christopher’s. Had it been after St. Anthony’s, that would have 
been a different thing. But then there is no knowing who men are 
when they are at home : and, after all, Miss Barnes’s connection with 
St. Christopher’s might be through the kitchen or buttery. 

“Do you know a—young man named Herrick?” asked Milly, 
with a deep flush that anybody but another young man must have 
seen 

“ Herrick! By Jove, I should think so, and a clever fellow he is 
too. We've made up our minds he’s to be Lord Chancellor. Fancy 
meeting a friend of Herrick’s down here! Why not, though? He 
must come from somewhere. Is he a relation of yours?” 

“No,” said Milly, rather shortly, and with a sudden feeling of 
shame, as if for something indelicate, at having had to ask after her 
betrothed husband from an utter stranger. She was longing to 
ask all manner of questions, but only said carelessly, “He is from 
this place—-that’s all.” 

“Of course she couldn’t be one of his people though,” thought 
Tom, “or she wouldn’t have coupled him with St. Kit’s.—I dare say 
I shall see him before long: shall I tell him I’ve seen you ?” 

“No, please—no, thank you,” she said, feeling more confused than 
she appeared. “I can show you the inside of the house myself, as 
my aunt is away,” she added, forgetful of her aunt’s injunction to let 
nobody in but Mr. Smith, and only wishing to change the subject and 
to get a chance of hearing news of Abel without asking for it. “I 
don’t know much about what there is to see, if there’s any- 
thing ”—— 

“Thank you, Miss Barnes—if I am not keeping you from any- 
thing better—I don’t want to make other people idle just because 
I am.” 

“ Not at all—and if you were, I ought to put by everything. after 
yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday ?” 

“ When you saved me” —— 

“I wish you wouldn’t remember such a trifle. I wish I had done 
something better than just telling a man to go about his business—I 
told him, and he went, that’s all, and so he would have gone for 
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anybody who happened to be passing. But, if you really don’t mind, 
I will come in for just ten minutes—no more.” 

It is not often that one is led through a show-place with so 
silent a guide. Whatever the history of the Manor House may 
have been, Milly knew nothing of it save what she had learned 
from the Hebrew Bible. She was herself the only object of the 
smallest interest that the house contained. Nevertheless Tom 
seemed interested, and certainly put no questions that she was 
unable to answer. He looked into the empty rooms, and saw 
nothing in them: he passed by the books and did not even look at 
them. In short, he lounged through his empty morning more plea- 
santly in the company of a pretty girl than of a fossilised uncle. 
Milly’s good opinion of him was confirmed: she thought him an 
exceedingly pleasant young man—not so clever as Abel, of course, 
for that was impossible for anybody to be, but nevertheless much 
easier to get on with and talk to. One can’t expect everybody 
to be everything. 

Nothing more was said of her mysterious lover. She was too 
anxious to hear of him, he too indifferent to speak of him, to bring 
him forward either directly or indirectly. He heard a little of 
Eastington and Miss Baxter’s ; she, something of Cambridge and 
Horchester. But the time passed quickly by, and both were begin- 
ning to be old friends, when the sound of wheels was heard. 

** This used to be the drawing-room,” Milly was beginning, when 
“ There is my aunt!” she exclaimed almost in dismay, suddenly re- 
membering that Mr. Eliot was not Mr. Smith and that she had broken 
rules. ‘I must go down and meet her.” 

Tom, who had no wish to hide, followed her, and met Mrs. Tallis, 
who had just stepped down from the cart of the Eastington carrier. 
The old lady stared at seeing a stranger. 

“Mrs. Tallis ?”’ asked Tom politely: “I am the Vicar’s nephew : 
and I called to—to—lI called to” 

“Mr. Eliot wanted to see the house, aunt,” explained Milly, sup- 
plying his lapse of memory. ‘So, as you were away” 

“To see the house? Mr. Eliot?” asked Mrs. Tallis, stifily, 
and anything but graciously. ‘You are Mr. Markham’s nephew, 
sir ?” 

“ Does she suppose I came to eat it ?” thought Tom, as he looked 
with curiosity at her tall, stiff figure and her long blue cloak, over 
which her hard eyes still stared at him suspiciously. ‘ Yes,” he said, 
with double politeness, “my uncle told me so much about the house 
that I wanted to see it for myself{—I expected to find an old barn, 
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tumbling about my ears, but I only wish the Vicarage could hold a 
candle to it. Why, it’s kept like a palace.” 

Mrs. Tallis smiled grimly. “I try to do my duty,” she said, “as 
well as I can with one pair of hands. If the Vicar was to come and 
inspect for himself, he’d understand that one pair means well done, 
two pair half done, and his three pair not done at all. Servants are 
idle hussies, Mr. Eliot, even the best, and there’s too many cooks at 
the Vicar’s—that’s the fault there.” 

“T quite agree with you, ma’am,” said Tom gravely, seeing how 
the land lay. “But, by Jove, talking of cooks, it’s my uncle’s 
luncheon time. Never mind—when I come to Winbury again, will 
you show me the house yourself? I can see it is a place to learn 
in, and I am a tiger after well-kept places, you must know.” 

“Milly,” said her aunt as soon as Tom was out of sight down the 
avenue, “‘I don’t mind this Mr. Eliot, who seems a decent and sen- 
sible young man, and is Mr. Markham’s nephew, though I never 
heard of his having one before. But if I can’t feel sure the house is 
free from intrusion I shan’t ever be able to be gone for a day. I hope 
you chained the door ?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“ And raked out the fire ?” 

* Yes.” 

* And—gracious on us, what has happened here !” she exclaimed, 
looking round in dismay. 

“Tt was the cat, aunt-—I just went out and she pulled over— 
oh, dear, if I haven’t left her locked up in the cupboard all this 
while !” 

“In the cupboard! Good gracious, where I laid out all yester- 
day’s eggs out of harm’s way! It’s a judgment on me,” she almost 
groaned. “ Never, never while I live will I leave the house for five 
minutes again. What else have you done, Milly? Let me hear the 
worst of it. I declare there’s nobody alive can look after a cat but 
me. And whatever litter’s here?” she exclaimed, as her eyes fell upon 
the yellow letters that lay on the table. 

“They fell out of a book,” said the wretched Milly, as she let the 
imprisoned cat out of her cell, and wiped the yolk of three eggs 
from her paws. “I put them there for you to see. Oh, aunt, it 
was such a miserable day, and I hope you never w// leave home 
again. If it hadn’t been for Mr. Eliot, you might have found 
me” 

“Out of a book? My spectacles, Milly—let me see them— 
whatever has come to my eyes” 
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“Yes, aunt—you might have come home and found me in”—— 

“The only place I never dusted in !” 

‘*What are they? What is it?” asked Milly, finding that her story 
was falling upon heedless ears. But Mrs. Tallis did not speak till 
she had slowly read through the letters word by word. 

“‘T wonder,” she said at last while carefully refolding them “ if the 
gig is out from the Vane Arms.” 

“ Aunt—what is it? What are you going todo? Is it anything 
about the letters ?”>——-— 

“It’s nothing about the letters. I’ve remembered I’ve forgot halt 
my business, that’s all. I must go back to Eastington. I suppose I 
shall find the house burnt down behind my back when I return, but 
if it burns, it must burn now.” 

With this reckless speech on her lips she inarched down the avenue 
towards the Vane Arms, leaving Milly and mystery to wear out 
another long day between them. By the time the sun went down, 
Milly discovered that she had spent a whole four-and-twenty hours 
without once thinking of Abel. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I. 
‘*« All is not gold that glitters,’’ we are told. 


Wherefore doth fancy-fearing Gotham hold 
That gold, because it glitters, is not gold. 


SomE five-and-twenty years ago it was asked, concerning Abel 
Herrick, What will become of him? That was hard to answer: but 
it was nothing to the question, What has become of him? Or 
rather—What has he become ? 

Some two thousand years ago there was born a child whom the 
gods, in their far-seeing wisdom, decreed should be poor, deformed, 
and a slave. But, among the host of evil aspects, one little star 
twinkled luminously, as if laughing at all that the rest could do. It 
has no name on the celestial globe, for it is not to star-gazers that the 
star of humour is revealed. The crippled slave, being bent in the 
back, was forced accordingly to look upon the fields instead of the 
skies: and the good star that laughed unseen over his head made 
*him sympathise with what he saw. He learned to know birds, beasts, 
and fishes, not as a savant, but as a sage : and ere long there was no 
fish, beast, cr bird with whose tongue he was not more familiar than 
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with his own. King Mithridates, who knew all human speech, was 
but at the beginning of a single alphabet in comparison with him who 
knew by heart all the languages, not of his fellow-men, but of his 
fellow-creatures—of those wise brutes whose wisdom has never been 
obscured by learning. Thus he grew to be so wise that we have 
never added one feather-weight to his wisdom. 

One day, this philosopher of philosophers was limping by the side 
of a little stream. Over the stream was a bridge: on the bridge ran 
a dog: between the jaws of the dog was a piece of beef. Below the 
bridge ran a second dog, who was at the same time both another and 
the same : and to the eyes of the first dog the piece of beef carried 
by the second dog was larger and better than his own. 

Commentators are agreed concerning what happened. Had it 
been possible for the dog to have dropped the shadow and have 
snapped at the substance, and had he done so, he would have been 
counted wise. Longworth was real: Fairyland but a dream, and 
Milly but the queen of a dream. And so, had Abeliwritten to her 
from the Longworth Library, where Beatrice Deane ’worked for 
hours at his side, he would have proved himself a blockhead for 
vhom morals are added to fables in vain. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Where is the worth of a word unspoken — 

Where is the thrill of a silent tune ? 
Where are rubies till rocks are broken, 

The sculptured life till the marble’s hewn ? 
Say ye that never an ear or eye lent 

Force to find where such things may be, 
But say ye never that*souls are silent— 

Eyes unseen are the eyes that sec. 


There, where no ray from the ruby glistens, 
There, where no thought from the stone is born, 
There, where the master in rapture listens 
To the silent thunder of harp and horn— 
There is the love that our loves betoken, 
There is the life that our birth-bells toll : 
There is the worth of a heart that’s broken— 
For a heart must break ere it grows a soul, 


Mr. Deane, of Longworth, may fairly be set down as a country 
gentleman of a transition period, belonging to the old school by 
instinct, but to the new by inclination. As belonging originally to 
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the aristocracy of the purse rather than of the soil, he was con- 
sciously proud of the share that he and his bore in the blood of 
Vanes and Eliots—so proud that he could afford to make light of his 
own pride and to place, in theory, what he called the aristocracy of 
brains above that of either birth or money. Otherwise the common- 
place aspect in which he has hitherto shown himself was genuine : he 
was remarkable only in one thing—he knew his own deficiencies in 
what he most honoured and never pretended to conceal them. His 
niece, Beatrice, still represented brains in the Deane family, and even 
the head of it (which should by rights hold the brain) never thought 
of trespassing on ground that was not its own. As both idle and 
busy at once, he was proud of patronising art, science, letters, philan- 
thropy, and public business: and therein showed more genuine 
geierosity and public spirit than people in general, who called him 
vain, were apt to believe. His share of vanity mainly displayed itself 
in rendering Longworth a fit habitation for some future baronet or 
baron of the name of Deane-Eliot : .and it must be owned that when 
a hobby takes the form of building up a house in the literal as well 
as metaphorical sense of the word, it is apt to run rather too fast for 
the safety even of a rich man. 

Not without reason had Tom wondered whether his father would 
be quite as well pleased with paying for his whistle as for the whistle 
itself when new, and before the bills came in. Still, a mortgage or 
two can do little harm when an estate is sound at the core, and 
there was no necessity to retrench in the matter of expenditure for a 
single year. It is not builders’ and lawyers’ bills that have now told 
heavily upon the Deane family, and turned the new house into a 
house of mourning. 

To us, it is no loss ; it is only Mrs. Deane who is no more. She 
had seemed but a cypher, and was missed like one—as a cypher is 
missed from the end of a long number. Even so she had weakened 
the household ten-fold when she was taken away, though none of its 
apparently more important units could have told why. Her loss 
affected everybody’s value. Tom's old tendency to self-will in little 
things ran more quickly towards showing itself in great things. 
Mr. Deane lost ballast, and Beatrice was deprived of her only natural 
counsellor. And, as to Annie— 

“Poor Annie!” said Mrs. Burnett to her son soon after she 
heard the news, “left without a mother to the mercies of that 
girl with the bee in her bonnet—I won’t have that, though they’ll 
be saying, no doubt, I’m setting my own old widow’s cap at 
Deane.” 
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“What's up now, mother?” asked sleepy Dick in his sleepiest 
tone. 

“They'll want a cap-ful of common sense, Dick, now the only 
one that had a thimbleful is gone. I’ve not known them these 
four years for nothing, and though I’ve got to like them pretty 
well, I've none the more respect for the tribe of them. We’re all 
older by four years, Dick, and I’m not sure life’s like wine, that 
gets better by keeping. The two lasses must marry, Dick. That's 
what they must do, and soon.” 

“What?” began Dick quickly. ‘ Why,” he went on in his usual 
tone of colourless good humour, “‘ you don’t mean to say you’re going 
to set up for a match-maker ?” 

* And what for no? It’s been old wives’ work ever since the days 
of Sarah.” 

“Well mother—I suppose you're the strangest of old ladies because 
you're the best of them. How you, with all your irons, can manage 
to look after everybody else’s, beats me. One minute you're up in the 
milky way, and the next you're thinking of nothing but whether Jane 
ought to accept the attentions of the milkman.” 

“Tis all the same, Dick. One thing’s as big as another, and that’s 
as small, it ye’ll measure it the right way round. It’s just silly the 
way the gowks have of sorting things out into great and small when 
there is but one thing in the world—and that’s everything. Do ye 
think I care, for the stars and planets only because they’re above 
me and hard to understand? Not a bit of it—it’s because they’re 
just as real and as near as my dinner, and how anybody can help 
caring for anything that’s real, up from the last new cosmogony to 
shrimp sauce, ‘beats me,’ as ye say. I wish, Dick, you’d care for 
something beside wandering about the world—tor somebody would 
be better than for just nothing at all.” 

“So I do, mother. I care for you. And you're real, any way.” 

**] hope you do, Dick, for I think I am—and if I am, I’m worth 
caring for. So, for once, I'll e’en do as I’d be done by, and as none 
ever did for me — I'll see after the lasses that they don’t go 
dancing into shams. Lucky for them I can spare the time.” 

“You can always spare the time, I think, when there’s any good to 
be done.” 

“That shows how much you know about it. Ye should just see 
the list of what I haven’t done, for want of time. And I wouldn’t do 
this if I didn’t want to get away from town, where time isn’t one’s 
own. Only Bee will never get a husband at this gait, and poor 
Annie will stick to her sister like a burr if nobody comes to 
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part them. I thought you wanted to part them yourself, once on 
a time.” 
“T!—I, mother !—Why what put such a thing” 
“What for no? Ye might go farther and fare worse by a long 
way. The girl’s well-looking, and winsome, and good, which is 
better, and has a pretty penny of her own, which I won't say is best, 
but I won’t say is worst, neither; and she’s not too clever, like her 








poor sister” 

“Oh!” said sleepy Dick carelessly, sleepily raising his shoulders. 

“ And is that all ye have to say to a pretty girl—‘ Oh’? Then 
I can only say ye deserve to have ‘Bo!’ said to you. Well, for 
the lass’s own sake, I won’t be your go-between, Dick—And for 
that matter Beatrice must go off first, I’m thinking. She'll wear 
the worse—only who in his seven wits would ever dare on speak- 
ing to Bee! He'd be just daft to ask her, and if he got her— 
de’il pity him !” 

To this sleepy Dick said nothing ; and what he thought or felt, if 
he was ever guilty of such energetic practices, was never known to 
any save himself alone. When he next heard of his mother she had 
taken a small cottage in the neighbourhood of Longworth, where 
she might work at her book undisturbed. He was used to her 
sudden wanderings hither and thither, and saw nothing odd in 
her leaving London to look after two motherless girls. But, for 
that matter, sleepy Dick never saw anything odd in anything—so 
her conduct may have been odd after all. 


Soon after Mrs. Burnett’s settlement as a neighbour and tenant 
of the Deanes, Beatrice suddenly closed her book, and said to 
her sister— 

“Come for a walk, Annie.” 

Since the morning, now long ago, when we first met them in 
Arlington Gardens, the difference between the sisters had widened 
and deepened rapidly ; and the exact resemblance of their mourning 
dresses rendered their divergence yet more striking. Annie was 
still as fresh as ever, but Beatrice, in the matter of looks, had gone 
down hill. Not only had she become thinner, paler, even older 
than could be accounted for by mere lapse of time or passing 
domestic sorrow, but the light had died out from her face, or rather 
had turned to a dull glow. To us who know that if any man worked 
as hard as many girls now work at the collection of words and facts 
without the power of combining them into ideas, without rest, with- 
out exercise, without definite aim, he would become a madman, a 
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fossil, or a fool ; and who know also that women are far more the 
slaves of their bodies than men are, the condition of Beatrice was 
growing more perilous than it is pleasant to think of. It need not 
be said that the weariness of her flesh passed unnoticed by those 
around. It takes better observers than they to appreciate a gradual 
change working from an unknown cause. But Mrs. Burnett had, in 
her occasional visits, seen it quickly enough, and, on her last visit, 
had spoken seriously to Mrs. Deane. “ Old-fashioned folk like us, 
and old folk like me,” she had said, “ may think a girl mad to study 
how to be unhappy in a happy home. But I opine we’d have been 
much the same ourselves if we’d asked what we wanted, and been 
told it was more books, and more books, and then more books 
again. We knew what we wanted, aye, and the lads knew it too— 
and we all called things by their right names. I lived through head- 
work by which Bee’s is play, but then I worked with my hands too, 
and lived low—not but what parritch is the best brain-food, as 
the history-books will show ye—and I never thought life was a conun- 
drum, and I had the digestion of an ostrich above all, let alone being 
a Scots woman and a Lindsay. Bee’s none of that, poor lassie—and 
fancy letting just a child like her give her soul over to books: or a 
man, even, and see what he'll come to. I wouldn’t like to know the 
man, and I would like to know the girl—just to give her a bit 
of my tongue.” But all that had come too late to open poor Mrs. 
Deane’s eyes. 

“ Ah, what a thoughtless wretch I am!” said Annie, who was idly 
letting her fingers fall on the keys of the piano. “My head was 
running I don’t know where, and my fingers after it, I suppose—I 
didn’t mean to disturb you, indeed. There,” she said, closing the 
piano, “ I'll sit down to my letter, and won’t disturb you again.” 

“Let us go for a walk,” repeated Beatrice. 

“What—you mean it—yoew! Why you hav’n’t been at your books 
an hour. We'd better keep indoors for safety—if you go out the 
skies will fall.” 

“Let them. It would bea change. What’s.the good of poring 
over books when the sun shines?” 

“Bee! The skies have fallen!” 

“Then let’s go out and see how they Jie. We may pick up a few 
stars. We might find another world, and go in and live there. But 
come out—I am so sick of indoors.” 

Her sister looked at her wonderingly : never before had she 
heard Beatrice complain, or guessed for her own part that the world 
as a whole contained anything to complain of. 
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‘So I’m going to take a holiday,” Beatrice went on, “and run 
away from myself as far as ever I can. Never mind your letter 
let us run back all the way to six years old, and see which will get 
there soonest.” 

“ *Done,’ as Tom would say.” Suddenly Annie’s face fell and her 
rising smile died away. “Poor Tom! I was just writing to him. 
But that'll keep—we'll go out now. Poor Tom!” And once more 
she said, as they left the house, ‘“ Poor Tom !” ; 

“Well,” said Beatrice, “it’s only what he must expect, I suppose.” 

“ Don’t be hard, Bee.” 

“T’m not a bit hard. Tom has done wrong. But come—we won't 
talk about that now.” 

Annie looked sad and reproachful as well as surprised. It was 
not the first time of late by many that the once bright-tempered 
Beatrice had spoken crossly, but it was the first time of all that 
either of the sisters had founda harsh word or thought for Tom. 

“But I must talk of him, Bee. Ever since poor aunt’s death we 
seem to have been drifting away from one another, one and all. 
Don’t let that happen, Bee: Uncle George would never have 
written to Tom as he did, I’m sure, if poor aunt had still been 
here.” 

“Perhaps not—but it does not follow that he would have done 
better by not writing. I agree with Uncle George. Tom is his 
only son, remember, and it would be a scandal to make a common 
country girl mistress of Longworth. It could never be.” 

“Of course not—but it seems hard, all the same, to treat the 
poor boy as if he had done something wicked. Young men will 
get into scrapes I suppose, and if Tom had done like most young 
men he would never have been blamed.” 

“I’m not blaming him, Annie. I’m only wondering how he 
could be so foolish as to think it worth while to make a serious 
affair of such nonsense. Why, what answer could he have expected 
but the one he has got? He might have made it for himself, and 
saved us all this confusion.” 

“‘ Most young men would have answered themselves in their own 
way, and have made worse confusion. Who but Tom would have 
been brave and frank enough to meet the trouble beforehand instead 
of leaving his friends to meet it after?” 

“Then he cari’t complain if he has met the trouble he looked for. 
I have no patience with such folly. Tom must get over it, and 
I’ve no doubt he will. The next cricket match will put it all out 
of his mind. Let us talk about something else, please.” 
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“Very well. I—I don’t like Mr. Herrick, Bee.” 

“ Mr. Herrick? Whathas Mr. Herrick to do with Tom?” 

“I don’t know. But—you wanted to change the subject, that’s 
all. I don’t like Uncle George to like him so much—and what’s he 
but a peasant, forfall that he’s a lawyer now? It comes to thesame 
thing, and sauce for the goose—and somehow, Bee, I wish you liked 
him less, as well as Uncle George.” 

“1? What do I care for Mr. Herrick or anybody? Don’t tease 
me just now, Annie—I felt so" tired, and I so wanted to rest, and 
now you're spoiling it all. It’s hard I—But it doesn’t come to the 
same thing, Annie,” she went on quickly and eagerly. ‘Uncle 
George may very well care about birth in his son’s wife without 
being bound to want it in a tutor or a lawyer. And Mr. Her- 
rick isn’t a lawyer—he’s a barrister,” she added, with unintentional 
irony. “Do let us talk about something else, please !—What a 
heavenly day it is, to be sure !” 

“It was you went on talking about it—not me.” 

“T’ve been thinking”—— 

“That’s as much news as the weather,” said Annie, with a 
reviving smile. 

“Don’t stare at what I’m going to say. I’ve been thinking— 
that I ought to go away from home.” 

“Bee!” 

“ Yes—I really wanted to talk—that’s partly what I wanted to 
bring you out for. It'll be hard to tell Uncle George—he won’t 
be able to understand it a bit—but it must be done. Longworth 
is no place for me.” 

“ Bee—what can you mean?” 

“T mean it—I wish I knew how to make somebody, anybody 
understand. What do we live for but to do something? And 
what is there to do here?” 

“You ask that?—Why you are always doing” 

“Indeed I’m not. Learning to do isn’t doing. I wish there 
was going to be a great war, or a great revolution” 

The very words did not belong to Annie’s language. She 
thought they belonged to the newspapers and were invented to 
amuse her uncle and his friends after dinner. She could only 
repeat in wonder, “‘ Bee—what can you mean?” 

“T mean that without such things no woman has a chance of 
doing anything at all. The prisons are all reformed, I believe, 
and if they were not there are no prisoners at Longworth, and 
not even any poor who are not well looked after. What do you 
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think would have become of Madame Roland if she had not lived 
when and where she did? It is miserable to feel that women 
depend upon accidents for making use of themselves.” 

“Of Madame Roland? of course I know that—ske would have 
escaped being guillotined.” 

“And so much the worse for her. I wish I had a chance of 
being guillotined.” 

“* Bee—how can you say such horrid things !” 

“She would have died of wishing—and isn’t that worse than any 
other death in the world ?” 

“I suppose I know what you mean—one reads of such things. 
But all that’s only history. One doesn’t expect one’s own 
sister ”"—— 

“Nor did Joan of Arc’s brothers expect anything—of their own 
sister. You may be sure she astonished them much more than she 
did France and England, That’s the worst of relations. They 
settle what we’re to be when we're babies, and are put out when 
they’re wrong. There’s no such tyranny and slavery as being one of 
a family. No—don’t think me an ungrateful wretch: I love Uncle 
George, and you, and Tom, and—and aunt: I'll say it still-—with 
all my heart, as you ought to know, and as she does know now: 
and so, as you all want me to be happy, it’s only right of me to tell 
you the only‘way in which I can be.” 

“But what on earth can you want to do? Don’t, don’t say you 
want to go into a sisterhood, like some girls we know. It’s as bad 
as a convent, not to speak of what you’d have to wear.” 

“T’m not sure—I don’t mind what I wear” 

“ Bee !” 

**T don’t know what I want to do, except get away from the only 
place where nobody can ever do anything—and that’s home. I love 
home— but it will kill me to stay there.” 

“ Bee—it’s dreadful to hear you talk like that—we’ve grown up 
together all our lives,” said Annie sadly, “and though I’ve not been 
able, because I’m too stupid, to go with you in all things, still I 
thought we should manage to keep together somehow all our lives. 
Don’t talk of our parting, Bee—it’s like talking of dying.” 

‘But I must talk of it, and it’s not like talking of dying. We 
must look forward, however happy we may be, and I can’t say that I 
am. In a short time you may change your mind about always 
wanting to be with me” 

“ Never !” 

“Or your husband will for you, which is more to the purpose. 
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Tom, when he comes to his senses, will settle down: and do you 
want me to spend my life, a useless old maid, in wandering about 
between Tom’s house and yours ?” 

“‘T will never, never marry a man who would want to part me 
from my own sister. Whoever marries me must marry you too.” 

* Poor fellow !” 

“ And why should you be an old maid? You will marry first— 
there! You are prettier, cleverer, better ””—— 

“I’m not: and if I were, it wouldn’t help me. Men don’t like 
me, and they do like you. And if they did like me, I don’t like 
them. I shall never marry. I’m not fit to marry. I shall never be 
asked, and if I was to be, I should say no.” 

** You have been asked, Bee.” 

*‘Yes—and you see what sort of men I should have to choose 
from. The sort of men I could respect always prefer to marry 
geese, and [ don’t want to marry a gander.” 

“YT wish—I wish you had taken ‘Sleepy Dick,’ though, all the 
same. I don’t think he’s a gander, and I’m sure he’s a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman! I hate the cant about gentlemen. A woman’s 
a woman, and a man’s aman. I don’t know what the word means, 
unless it means a man one can look up to, and then the carter who’s 
just passed us may be a gentleman for aught I know.” 

“Well, I think it means something more, all the same. It means 
—well, I think it means a man whom a lady might marry without 
being afraid, and of course a lady couldn’t marry a carter.” 

“But suppose the lady was a milkmaid? Gentlemen marry 
beneath them, as it is called, every day, and nobody thinks the 
worse of them. That’s another thing where women mustn’t do 
what men may.” 

“Why, Bee, one would think you really wanted to run off with a 
carter—and after all you said about Tom !” 

“T don’t want to run away with anybody,” said Beatrice, ignoring 
the inconsistency between her theory and the application of it; 
“but I do want to run away. Yes, Annie, I must and I will. I 
have been wanting to have all this out with somebody for ever so 
long. I’m of age, and have enough of my own to live on, so I need 
never trouble anybody with such a burden as I should be if I 
stayed.” 

The tears came into Annie’s eyes. She had some faint glim- 
mering of her sister's meaning, for she had the clear sight of 
sympathy, which can dispense with comprehension. The walk was 
not a success, for though Beatrice’s sudden attempt to betray her 
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own confidence had drawn the sisters closer together in heart, it had 
shown them both how far their ways had been diverging while they 
were outwardly sharing the same lives. They turned homeward by 
silent consent, and talked no more. 

It was Annie who, as they approached the terrace, broke silence 
suddenly. 

“There’s Uncle George—and—oh, Bee !—there’s Tom !—what 
can have happened now!” 

Beatrice looked up from her thoughts, and saw her uncle and 
cousin in deep and earnest conversation. Mr. Deane was speaking 
loudly and rapidly: Tom was looking straight before him very 
gravely, and only now and then putting ina word. They were not 
very near, but quite near enough for Beatrice, preoccupied as she 
was, to see a suddenly increased resemblance between the father and 
son—and it lay in the gathering of the headstrong look that in 
Mr. Deane was usually covered by an expression of genial im- 
portance, and in Tom by one of easy good-nature. There could be 
no doubt that the cloud which had risen over this once united 
household was deepening. Each seemed outgrowing the family 
circle that had once been sufficient for each, and becoming the 
centre of a separate circle of his or her own. 

Tom’s eye caught the two girls as they approached, and he nodded 
to them from a distance, and then fell a step behind his father. 

“Annie,” said Mr. Deane, loudly, “I am going over to Red- 
chester to-morrow—for the Sessions. I shall no doubt see Herrick 
there, and shall ask him to dine and sleep if he-can get away.” He 
turned round shortly, and went back to the house alone. 

“Tom,” whispered Annie, “what has brought you down so—so 
suddenly? I was just going to write—is anything wrong ?” 

“T hope not. I’m a bad hand at letters, so I came down at once 
to talk things over.” 

“You always tell me everything, Tom. Whatever happens— 
whatever anybody else does, let us always be the same, you and me. 
What has happened now ?” 

“ Yes, Annie—I’ll always tell you everything: and I'll tell every- 
body everything, for that matter. I’ve got nothing to hide. I’ve 
told the governor, and I'll tell Bee as well as you. We always used 
to do things above-board, and so I will still. The fact is—I’ve spoken 
to Milly.” 

“Milly? That's her name?” 

“Yes. I didn’t mean to before I heard from the governor, but— 
well, it came out, as I suppose it was bound to.” 
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“You were wrong—very wrong,” said Beatrice decisively. ‘“ You 
could have helped it if you had pleased. You could have kept 
away.” 

“ That’s all very fine, Bee. Wait till you’re in the same boat, 
and then see if you can pull as straight as you want to.” 

** And—what did she say?” asked Annie anxiously. 

“* * Yes,’ of course,” said Beatrice carelessly. ‘“‘ What else should 
a country girl say to Uncle George’s heir?” 

Tom frowned, but did not raise his voice as he answered, 

“ You are wrong there, Bee. She said ‘No.’ And for that matter, 
she’s as true a lady as either of you, though she never heard of 
Euclid—and none the worse for that, to my thinking. I beg your 
pardon, Bee: I oughtn’t to have said that ”—— 

“ You were quite right to say what youthink. She really refused 
you?” 

“IT suppose you'll say it was because she did not know I am 
anybody’s son. I know better—but in fact she does not know who 
Iam. She only knows I am Eliot, of St. Kit’s, and I’ve led her to 
think I hav’n’t a penny in the world.” 

** Quite right, Tom,” said Annie, nodding approval. 

“Too much like Lallah Rookh for these days,” said Beatrice. “ But 
you hav’n’t told us yet why she said No? Or why, if she did, that 
things are still cross between you and Uncle George?” 

“She said No, because she’s engaged to another man,” said Tom, 
bitterly. “ And to whom, of all the men in the world!” 

“ How can we guess to whom a country girl is to be married— 
‘keeps company with,’ I think is the phrase?” asked Beatrice, 
taking a different view of the relative importance of things than 
Mrs. Burnett had taken. “And you say she is a lady—do ladies 
lead on one man to propose to them when they are engaged to 
another ?” 

“ Bee—how can you!” protested Annie. “ How can you speak 
like that to Tom when” 

Beatrice felt herself ready to choke with shame for the words as 
soon as they had passed her lips: she held out her hand to her 
cousin, and said, 

“ Please, Tom, forgive me—I’m always saying or doing something 
t6 vex somebody, and vexing myself by it a hundred times more 
than I vexthem. Iam a hateful, ill-tempered wretch—but indeed I 
didn’t mean half what I said, and if I had meant it I’d have bitten 
my tongue out sooner ”—— 

“ All right,” said Tom. “I’m sure you wouldn’t have meant half 
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of it, if you had known. She never led me on, if that’s what you 
mean. I went every bit of the way, and I won't excuse myself on 
the score of being weak—that’s humbug. She didn’t know I cared 
about her—yes, Annie, you may look, but it’s so—and I never 
dreamed she was engaged. How could 1? But when I spoke she 
was forced to tell me” —— 

“ And who is it?” asked Annie, who had never seen anything that 
so much resembled a real quarrel in her life before. 

“ Herrick.” 

“ Herrick !—Mr. Herrick !—Abel Herrick!” she exclaimed in 
astonishment too great to consider whither such a complication might 
lead. ‘“ And you’ve told Uncle George that?” she asked quickly, 
with a glance at her sister, which however told her nothing. 

“No,” said Tom. “If Herrick had meant anybody to know of 
his engagement, he would have told my father, who’s been his best 
friend. If he has any reason for keeping it so close a secret, it’s 
not for me, of all people, to tell. Of course it’s different my telling 
you.” 

“Of course,” said Annie. And so perhaps it was, according to 
Tom’s light: for, though at last a man, he was still a Horchester boy 
every inch of him, and a secret was therefore still a thing to be kept 
sacredly from all superior powers, but to be as sacredly shared with 
equal friends. He need not, and did not, add, “Of course you 
will say nothing of that to my father,” for that belonged to the 
Horchester Freemasonry in which his cousins were no less adepts 
than he. 

** And what did you tell Uncle George?” asked Annie. 

“All but that. I told him I'd still marry her if she’d have me— 
and he got angry, I’m afraid, and said he hadn’t mortgaged half 
Longworth to build a house for—well, I needn’t go on with that: 
and that if I ever did marry—Milly—he’d be obliged to do some- 
thing more. I guessed what that meant ”—— 

“Oh, Tom! It is dreadful! But he couldn’t mean—I hope you 
didn’t answer anything to make things worse ”"—— 

“Not a word. I kept my temper. I only said that would be the 
only reason that could possibly make me take my own way, if I can 
ever get the chance of it. He had made it a point of honour, you 
know ”—— 

“Tom! Howcould you be so foolish! You said the very worst 
thing you could say. Bee—why where’s Bee?” 


Beatrice had only slipped away to her room and her books again. 
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A foolish rivalry between two young men for the hand of a country 
girl could of course be nothing to her. Nevertheless, the cloud had 
deepened over her, and she felt more utterly alone in the world even 
than before. 

But courage! Where is the merit of self-culture if it does not 
lead us to stand securely among the lonely heights to which it leads ? 
It was of the essence of the life she had chosen that she should be 
alone, and, throughout her whole life, more and more alone. The 
farther she advanced, and the more she left behind, the prouder 
she ought to be. And “I will be proud: I will be a Mary Burnett 
yet,” she said: and, even in saying it, her head bent over her book 
and her tears fell over the page. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SUBJUGATORS OF AN 
IMPERIAL RACE. 
BY ROGER QUIDDAM. 


ARVELLOUS is the change which the past quarter of 
a century has wrought in the position and prospects of 
Roman Catholicism in England. Districts where, 
twenty-five years ago, the chapel of the embassy or of 
the private gentleman abundantly satisfied the spiritual needs of 
a scattered and lukewarm congregation, now teem with churches, 
chapels, and schools. Friars—black, white, and grey—have trooped 
over to swell the army of the Roman Church Militant, and the 
Vatican religion lifts its head in pride and beauty where formerly it 
was a proscribed and hunted thing. I can remember the time when 
a Catholic priest was hooted in the streets; and I have myself 
suffered violence at the hands of youthful, but merciless, champions 
of Protestantism for having had the misfortune to be “one of them 
‘ere Papishes!” But I have lived to see the sacred Viaticum borne 
through the streets of London to the bedside of a dying man, 
accompanied by all that pomp of canopy, bell, and candle so 
familiar to residents on the Continent—and there was no tumult of 
the people. 
And I seem to see as great a change in the religion itself. I have 
a distinct recollection of the time when the last petition in the Litany 
of Loretto was “ Regina Sanctorum omnium, ora pro nobis” ; and I 
remember the state of gossipy excitement into which we boys were 
one day thrown by the oral addition to this Litany of “Regina 
sine labe originali concepta, ora pro nobis.” It was long before we 
became accustomed to this new prayer, for it was exceedingly awk- 
ward to pronounce, and often it was left out by inadvertence or for 
convenience sake ; but by-and-by it became a habit to introduce it ; 
then it gradually appeared in the new editions of our prayer-books ; 
and, years after, the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin was solemnly established at Rome and became binding on 
the consciences of all Christians. It seems to me, as I look back 
to my school-days, that the addition of this new petition to the 
Litany was the beginning of many changes, which at this ‘distance 
of time I see bearing wonderful fruit. 
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It was a favourite topic of discussion with us boys then,—arising 
out of I know not what faint whispers of the troubles brewing on 
the Continent,—What was the duty of Catholics, supposing the Pope 
should make war on England? Some boys boldly maintained that 
it was the duty of every good Catholic to join the army of the Pope ; 
because, they argued, if the Pope beats the Queen he’ll make all 
England Catholic, and what a good thing that would be, and how 
much we ought to help it! Others, however, were not so clear on 
this point: some giimmering pride of country and love of home 
made the idea of a beaten Englishman distasteful to them. So 
there was division among us, and our preceptor—an old, white- 
headed, Scotch ecclesiastic—hearing of our discussion, took some 
pains to explain that we might be loyal to our Queen and country, 
and faithful to our creed at the same time. He showed us quite 
clearly, we thought, that if the Pope were ever to make war upon 
England it would be in his capacity as a temporal prince, and in that 
capacity we were bound to defend against him the liberties of our 
native land. He supported his point with many arguments drawn 
from history, and I am bound to say that we were all heartily glad to 
accept this view of our duties to God and our country. 

Again, when we were derided by the boys of a neighbouring Pro- 
testant school for “ worshipping the Pope,” we were highly indignant, 
and repelled the accusation withscorn. ‘ Ah but,” said they, “ you 
believe the Pope is infallible, like God.” “ We do not,” said we. “ You 
do. Ask your teachers,—you don’t know your own religion.” ‘To 
put the matter beyond dispute, we asked our venerable teacher point 
blank if the Pope were infallible. ‘“ By no means,” was the answer. 
“‘Look at your catechism of Christian doctrine. It is the Church 
which is infallible. And what is the Church? All the faithful under 
one Head. And it is when the faithful send their pastors—the 
bishops and priests of the Church—as their representatives (much 
as the English people send their delegates to Parliament), to meet in 
a general council, that the gift of immunity from error is granted by 
the Spirit of God.” This we considered to be a complete answer to 
our adversaries, and we went forth to meet them triumphantly, cate- 
chism in hand. But though they were silenced they were not con- 
vinced ; and they retorted—‘“ Ah, it’s all very well, but you Papists 
are allowed to say one thing and mean another.” This was an insult 
—only to be washed out in blood ; and, I regret to say, blood flowed 
freely on the occasion (not from the noses of the heretics only). 

When our old Scotch preceptor left us he was replaced by a 
teacher of an entirely different stamp. A slim, pale gentleman 
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of aristocratic appearance, whom we received with deep respect 
and curiosity, for we were told that he was a high-born Englishman, 
who had abandoned wealth and position to embrace the true faith. 
He was in fact one of those fervent ascetics who during the continu. 
ance of the Oxford movement withdrew their zeal and learning from 
the Church of their childhood to infuse new vigour into the stagnant 
Church of Rome in England. We conceived the greatest affection 
for our teacher on account of the winning gentleness of his manner 
and the devotion which seemed to inspire him, as well as for his 
learning and eloquence. 

But we soon found that our new teacher did not stand in the 
ways of our former master. He put aside our questions with evasive 
answers when we touched upon such points as Papal supremacy and 
Papal infallibility. He was fond of decrying to us the spirit of 
nationality in religion as the germ of many lamentable rebellions 
against the Holy See, and spoke to us in glowing terms of Rome as 
the sun and centre of the Catholic universe. Certainly this was not 
altogether strange language to us, but we were taught to apply it in 
a way that our former teacher had never insisted on. With the 
idea of Rome we had ever associated the Church,—a deliberative 
assembly of divines and theologians who settled doctrine and pro- 
mulgated laws ; but gradually we learned to speak of the Pope as the 
Church, and to believe it to be an unfailing sign of a lax Catholic to 
wish to abate by the minutest tittle the pretensions of the successor 
of St. Peter. 

About this time we fell into the -habit of adding the word 
“Roman” to the Apostle’s Creed, saying: “I believe in the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church,” which, though familiar language to many, 
was yet new tous; and it was explained to us that the word was 
added to the confession of faith for the purpose of distinguishing 
between the true believers and those who were at that time beginning 
to set up a spurious claim to Catholicity. 

In those days there was a singular uniformity in the internal ap- 
pearance and ritual of the various Catholic churches and chapels ; the 
only variations being in the two or three private monastic institutions 
which were beginning to be established in obscure parts of the 
suburbs of London. Mass every morning at seven, eight, and nine 
o’clock, to suit the number of priests—generally three—attached to 
each “ mission ;” and in addition, on Sundays, and holidays of obli- 
gation, high mass, vespers, and benediction, and an occasional 
evening service with sermon. But by-and-by there came a great 
change. A band of zealous converts,—comparatively wealthy and 
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vastly learned,—established themselves in King William Street, and 
by the peculiarity and fervour of their services caused all London to 
flock to their chapel. The urbanity, the sanctity, the eloquence of 
the Fathers of the Oratory were in every mouth, and they soon caused 
a quickening in the Catholic body quite as wonderful as the impulse 
they had given to devotion in the Church they had abandoned. Their 
sphere of action: speedily became too narrow for their zeal; and 
after having bound hundreds of the denizens of the courts and 
alleys of St. Giles’s to them by every tie of interest and affection they 
took extensive premises in the south-west quarter of London, to carry 
on their war against the “ pride and heresy of an imperial race.” 

The rule of life and the peculiarities of discipline to which these 
gentlemen had attached themselves were admirably adapted to touch 
the English heart. Gorgeousness in ritual with simplicity in devo- 
tion ; asceticism without gloom ; piety without moroseness; frank- 
ness, cheerfulness—even fun at proper times and seasons—these are 
all inculcated by the rule of St. Philip Neri; and no persons could 
have been found better qualified to present that rule in all its win- 
someness to the English people than the band of men who were led 
in two detachments by Dr. Newman and Dr. Faber. The latter, 
especially, was a priest such as St. Philip would have loved. With 
his wondrously beautiful voice, so deep and sweet that the vast 
congregation of the Oratory would hang rapt upon its softest tones ; 
with his kindness of manner in the confessional and out of it, to 
which the Catholics of that day were a little unused; and with 
his learning and talent as a devotional writer and as a poet: he 
was fregarded as an ornament to the Catholic Church and 
a doughty adversary to all her enemies. Devotion to Rome—that 
is to say, to the person and pretensions of the Head of the Church— 
was the key-note of all his discourses ; and devotion to Rome was the 
theme most constantly harped upon by his loving spiritual sons. 
Devotion to the Mother of God, to St. Philip their Founder, to the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ—these were the subjects upon which the Ora- 
torians loved to dilate with a vigour and an eloquence which carried 
with them the hearts of their hearers. Their greatest care was to 
conform in all things to the details of the Roman ritual. The cut 
of their vestments, the music of their chants, the shape of a con- 
fessional—all was strictly Roman. The walls of their waiting- 
rooms were hung with valuable engravings of Roman scenes and 
localities. St. Philip was a Roman saint, and fervent in his love of 
Rome; and the devout Catholic felt upon entering the church of 
the Oratory that he was breathing undiluted the very atmosphere 
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of Rome. Their progress into the affections of their people was 
very rapid and wonderful; and their influence was gradually and 
surely felt throughout the metropolis, and beyond the metropolis, 
in every large town in the kingdom. The parish priests of the 
various chapels felt it necessary to make an effort to provide for the 
increasing wants of the Catholic body—wants created and well sup- 
plied in their own sphere of labour by the Fathers of the Oratory. 
The new apostles were invited to occupy the pulpits or the altar. 
steps of the London Catholic chapels, and they left their mark 
wherever they went. Instead of the old-fashioned sermon preached 
from notes on the Gospel of the day by the parish priest or one of 
his curates, an ascetic-looking young man in a somewhat novel 
garb would hurriedly emerge from the sacristy at the proper mo- 
ment, genuflect with intense devotion in front of the altar, bow 
gravely, right and left, to the celebrant and his assistants, and then, 
without a word of preface, plunge into an impassioned harangue— 
generally lasting about twenty minutes—which ended as abruptly as 
it began. All this took the attention of the congregation, and 
stimulated a spirit which required constant nourishment. ‘The 
people of the neighbouring chapels came to look upon the Oratory 
as a model, and praised or depreciated according as their pastors’ 
customs approached or receded from that standard. Gradually the 
old English-cut chasubles and surplices disappeared and were re- 
placed by Roman vestments of the latest fashion. The graceful old 
English surplice, cut like the Anglican, but shorter, was superseded 
by the Roman coffa—a scrimping, ungraceful garment. 

At the same time a custom sprang up which makes one inclined 
to dub the Oratorians the Methodists of Roman Catholicism. 
They began to sing English hymns, not only at the evening 
services but even during the performance of low mass. Before 
the establishment of the Oratory in King William-street I do not 
remember ever to have heard a hymn sung in English in Catholic 
church or chapel; and I had always understood that the utterance 
of English words, or of any other than the orthodox Latin tongue, 
was strictly prohibited at the solemn canonical services of the 
Church. ‘There were two or three translations of Latin hymns in the 
“Garden of the Soul,” the “ Key of Heaven,” and other manuals 
of devotion, but they were never, in my hearing, sung in the churches, 
—being mostly used by school children, or in private devotional 
exercises. But the Oratorians, taking advantage of their founder’s 
precept and example, speedily published a book of English hymns, 
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Newman, Faber, Caswell, and others, and introduced them into the 
public services of their Church, set to easy and beautiful tunes. The 
congregation was charmed, and the “Pilgrims of the Night” and 
“‘ Sweet Saviour bless us ere we go,” established on firm foundations 
the popularity of the London Oratory. 

The importance of the aid which this fervent body of men gave 
to Ultramontane Catholicism may be estimated by the change which 
has come over the neighbourhood where they have permanently 
established themselves. Before their coming the only Catholic 
chapel in the extensive district lying between Holborn and Hammer- 
smith, and between Oxford Street and the river, was the little building 
at Chelsea, with its adjacent schools ; now the ground is covered 
with chapels, schools, convents, and orphanages : monuments of the 
zeal and munificence of the Fathers of the Oratory. 

Though the labours of the Oratorians were ably seconded in the 
now fashionable region of Tyburnia by another zealous band of con- 
verts, under the presidency of the venerable and well-loved old man 
who is now at the head of the Catholic body in England; and were 
further supplemented by the labours of the Passionists in the 
northern districts, and of the Redemptorists in the southern parts of 
London,—still none of these bodies succeeded in so completely 
changing the spirit of their districts as their fellow-workers at 
Brompton undoubtedly did. The Oratorians had been but very few 
months in their present church when their hymns were whistled and 
sung by errand boys and cabmen in the neighbouring streets ; and 
bands of watercress girls leaving Covent Garden in the early morning 
would often break out into the tuneful chorus of some Oratory hymn. 
Parties were made up to go to the Oratory on Sunday evenings as 
regularly as Sunday evening came round. More than once I have 
heard an urchin from one side of the street “sing out” to an acquaint- 
ance on the other, ‘Goin’ to the Orryterry to-night, Bill ?”—‘*‘ No— 
what’s on ?”—“‘ Oh, a percession. They’re goin’ to sing ‘ Mack you 
lie ; oh, Mack you lie ?”—“ I’m there then !” was the ready answer; 
and he was there accordingly, with his friends and acquaintances in 
strong force. In this way the words and tunes became as well known 
in the neighbourhood as Moody and Sankey’s were in London during 
their recent mission. Certainly some of the phrases puzzled the 
more illiterate heretics, as, for example, in the case cited above, 
where the burden of a favourite hymn, “ Immaculate ! Immaculate !” 
was transformed—partly from ignorance, partly from boyish mischief 
—into “‘ Mack you lie ; oh, Mack, you lie” The frequent repetition 
of the phrase “Ora pro nobis ” was a great exercise for the ingenuity 
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of people of this description; and I once saw three tiny rascals 
with sticks in their hands battering the area railings of a quiet street 
as they ran along, and singing out at the highest pitch of their little 
hoarse voices “Ooroar, the omnibus!” From the perfect fidelity 
with which they rendered the music, I concluded that such was their 
version of ‘‘ Ora pro no-o-bis.” 

Gradually, the face otf the locality began to change. Catholic 
pictures appeared in the shop windows, and rosaries and cruci- 
fixes were openly displayed upon the breasts of enthusiastic female 
converts in the public streets. Women in strange and outlandish 
dresses were seen in the thoroughfares between the Oratory and a 
neighbouring square, surrounded by crowds of grinning boys ; but in 
a short time the public became so used to the spectacle that a nun 
in her habit could traverse the pavements from Brompton to the 
purlieus of Drury Lane without being molested or even notice:! 
Soon troops of ladies in all kinds of conventual garbs were see . 
abroad at every hour of the day; and we have at last reachec 
the blue serge dress and huge white wings and collar of the Sister 
of Charity. 

Converts rapidly swelled the congregation of the Oratory 
church. The priests established free schools in Holborn, where 
the street arabs were taught and fed and in many cases pro- 
vided with employment. They opened meeting houses in the 
courts and alleys of their parish, and so met the Methodists and 
Ranters on their own ground. They followed the practice of the 
Revivalists in wedding sacred words to secular tunes, and the local 
press denounced in scathing terms the practice of singing such 
melodies as “ The Girl I left behind me,” and “St. Patrick’s Day in 
the Morning,” on Sunday evenings, immediately in front of a 
Methodist chapel, by the youthful congregation of one of these 
outposts of the Oratory. ‘They provided “ play-rooms” for lads, fur- 
nished with books and innocent amusements, under the immediate 
superintendence of one of the Fathers. These places were capital 
heretic traps, and drew many a lad to accompany his play- 
fellows to the church who otherwise would never have entered the 
Oratory portals. Thus they made headway among the poor; and 
what their urbanity, their charity, their self-devotion in time of 
sickness did among the lower strata of society, their learning, their 
eloquence, their polished manners and their aristocratic connec- 
tions achieved among the higher classes. 

And when they had prepared the ground, and sowed the seed, and 
the crops were, so to speak, ripening, there came in troops of mis- 
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sioners to help them gather in the harvest. Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Oblates of Mary, Dominicans, Fathers of Charity, were speedily on 
the spot, and by dint of begging and borrowing, have succeeded in 
raising churches in which to receive the waves of proselytism 
flowing from the early efforts of the Fathers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory. It is a curious fact that the greatest successes 
in the way of reclaiming bad Catholics, and in inducing others to 
embrace the faith of Rome, have been achieved by those who have 
themselves received that faith late in life. The Oratorians, the 
Oblates of St. Charles, the Fathers of Charity, are chiefly com- 
posed of converts; and the early successes of the Passionists 
were due to the ultra-enthusiastic efforts of a converted son of a 
noble house. 

And even as, all through this work, the new converts have exceeded 
the old priests of the established missions in zeal, so the congrega- 
tions formed by them out of the numerous accessions to the faith 
have surpassed the born Romanists in the fervour of their devotional 
exercises. The old-fashioned Catholics looked with wonder at the 
perfervid—almost extravagant—devotions which began to make 
their appearance in the churches, and opened their eyes at the 
rhapsodies which were uttered in tones of passionate eloquence from 
the pulpits. Legends and stories which heretofore they were ac- 
customed to regard with indulgence, as necessary to feed the faith 
and imagination of their ignorant brethren, they now learned with 
dismay were to be received with that pious credulity the absence 
of which was a sure sign of a proud spirit and of a heart wavering 
in the faith. Occasionally the fervour of the new Catholics tried 
the patience of their elder brethren in an extraordinary degree. 
For example: when the priests of a certain mission set up a brazen 
image of their founder in the place of honour on the high altar, a 
portion of the congregation were aghast, and protested energetically 
against the mnovation as a stumbling-block and a snare to many 
who were now in excellent disposition towards the Church. We 
wish—said these old-fashioned people—to remove the prejudices of 
our neighbours, by assuring them that we worship God alone ; but 
will they not say to us—Look at the brazen image over your altar to 
which you bow the knee every time you enter your church—Is not 
that idolatry? It will be useless to tell them that it is not to the 
image we kneel, but to Something far higher, hidden under the sacra- 
mental veils. It is possible the thoughtful and judicious may accept 
our explanation, but the ignorant and malicious will assume that 
we are worshipping the image. 
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The reply was delivered publicly from the pulpit of the church, 
and was brief and certain in its note. It was to the effect that if 
the remonstrants did not like the image they could leave it, 
and whatever money they had paid for sittings, &c., would be 
returned on application to the proper persons. 

Thus came about an awakening in the whole Catholic body. 
Weekly and bi-weekly confession took the place of the old quarterly 
or monthly observance ; frequent communions were now the rule 
instead of the rare exceptions; numerous and exciting services 
were given in the chapels; English hymns were sung everywhere 
from the Oratorian hymnal; and everybody seemed suddenly alive 
to the necessity of converting his neighbour from the error of his 
ways. 

These, then, O Imperial Race! are your real adversaries: not 
the Jesuits, nor the Carmelites, nor the Passionists, nor the thousand 
and one cohorts of the Roman army, with their unpleasant reputa- 
tions, or their uncleanly looks,—with their broken English, or their 
coarse provincial accents: ‘hey could never, unaided, win your 
attention, or engage you in serious combat: but these, your own 
soldiers, who have left your camps with bright and dangerous weapons 
in their hands, vowing to bend your stubborn necks, and lead you in 
spiritual chains to the feet of the Roman Pontiff. 





THE FIRE AT TRANTER 
SWEATLEY’S. 


A WESSEX BALLAD. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD,” “A PAIR OF BLUE 
EYES,” “ THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA,” &c. 


HEY had long met o’ Sundays—her true-love and she— 
And at junketings, maypoles, and flings ; 
But she dwelt wi’ a crabbed old uncle, and he 
Swore by noon and by night that her husband should be 
Naibour Sweatley (a man often weak at the knee 
From taking o’ sommat more cheerful than tea), 
Who tranted, and moved people’s things. 


She cried, “‘O pray pity me !’—Nought would he hear ; 
Then with wild rainy eyes she obeyed. 
She chid when her Love was for clinking off wi’ her : 
The passon was told, as the season drew near, 
To throw over pulpit the names of the pair 
As fitting one flesh to be made. 


The wedding-day dawned and the morning drew on : 
The couple stood bridegroom and bride : 

The evening was passed, and when midnight had gone 

The folks horned out “ God save the King,” and anon 
To their home the pair gloomily hied. 


The lover, Sim Tankens, mourned heart-sick and drear 
To be thus of his darling deprived : 
He roamed in the dark around field, mound, and mere, 
And, a’most without knowing it, found himseif near 
The house of the tranter, and now of his dear, 
Where the moving lights showed they’d arrived. 
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The bride sought her chimmer so calm and so pale 
That a Northern had thought her resigned ; 

But, to eyes that had seen her in seasons of weal, 

Like the white cloud of smoke, the red battle-field’s veil, 
That look told of havoc behind. 


The bridegroom yet loitered a beaker to drain, 
Then reeled to the linhay for more ; 
When the candle-snoff kindled the chaff from his grain— 
Flames sprout and rush upwards wi’ might and wi’ main, 
And round beams, thatch, and chimley-tun roar. 


Young Sim in the distance, aroused by the light, 
Through brimbles and underwood tears, 

Till he comes to the orchet, where slap in his sight, 

Beneath a bowed codlin-tree, trimbling wi’ fright, 

In an old coat she’d found on a scarecrow bedight, 
His gentle young Barbara appears. 


Her form in these cold mildewed tatters he views, 
Played about by the frolicsome breeze ; 

Her light-tripping totties, her ten little tooes, 

All bare and besprinkled wi’ Fall’s chilly dews, 

While her great frightened eyes through her ringlets so loose 
Shone like stars through a tangle of trees. 


She eyed him ; and, as when a weir-hatch is drawn, 
Her tears, penned by terror before, 

Wi’ a rushing of sobs in a torrent were strawn, 

Till her power to pour ’em seemed wasted and gone 
From the heft of misfortune she bore. 


“O Sim, my own Sim I must call ’ee—I will! 
All the world hev turned round on me so ! 
Can you help her who loved ’ee, though acting so ill ? 
Can you pity her misery—feel for her still ? 
When, worse than her body so quivering and chill, 
Is her heart in its winter of woe! 
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“‘T think I could almost hev borne it,” she said, 
“ Had my griefs one by one come to hand ; 

But O, to be slave to an uncle for bread, 

And then, upon top o’ that, driven to wed, 

And then, upon top o’ that, burnt out o’ bed, 
Is more than my nater can stand !” 


Sim’s soul like a lion within him out-sprung— 
(Sim had a great soul when his feelings were wrung) 

“ Feel for ’ee, dear Barbie ?” he cried : 
Then his warm working jacket about her he flung, 
Made a back, horsed her up, till behind him she clung : 
Like a chiel on a gipsy her round figure hung 

As the two sleeves before him he tied. 


Over piggeries, and mixens, and apples, and hay, 
They stumbled, straight into the night, 
And finding at length where a bridle-path lay 
By dawn reached Sim’s mother’s—who, up with the day, 
In round kindly spectacles glared every way, 
To gather some clue to the sight. 


Then old Mis’ess Tankens she searched here and there 
For some closet—though fearing ’twas sin— 

Where Barbie could hide, and for clothes she could wear, 

A task hard enough with a creature so fair, 

Who half scrammed to death, sat and cried in a chair 
To think what a stoor she was in. 


The loft, up the ladder, seemed safe ; and all day 
In that hiding she laid her sweet limbs ; 

But most of the time in a terrible way, 

Well knowing that there’d be the piper to pay 

When ’twas found that, instead of the element’s prey, 
She was living in lodgings at Sim’s. 


“‘Where’s the tranter?” said men and boys, “Where can he be ?” 
“‘Where’s the tranter ?” said Barbie alone. 

‘** Where on earth is the tranter!” said everybody : 

They sifted the dust of his perished roof-tree, 
And all they could find was a bone ! 
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Then the uncle cried, “ Lord, pray have mercy on me !” 
And in sorrow began to repent : 
But before ’twas complete, and till sure she was free, 
Barbie drew up her loft-ladder, tight turned her key— 
Sim handing in breakfast, and dinner, and tea— 
Till the crabbed man gied his consent. 


There was skimmity-riding with rout, shout, and flare, 
In Weatherbury, Stokeham, and Windleton, ere 
They had proof of old Sweatley’s decay : 
The Mellstock and Yalbury folk stood in a stare 
(The tranter owned houses and garden-ground there), 
But little did Sim or his Barbara care, 
For ke took her to church the next day. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POETRY. 


BY THE HON. RODEN NOEL, 


AUTHOR OF “ LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA,” “THE RED FLAG AND OTHER 
POEMS,” &c. 


—~ 


Hams XCEPT by aclique, and perhaps by here and there a 
bird 2 small literary buccaneer, who admires nobody but himself 

ve Fal and the manes, or rather names, of departed greatness, 
<= 32) whose hand is against every man and every man’s 
against him, the merit of Mr. Buchanan’s poetry is, I suppose, now 
pretty generally acknowledged. 

Refined critics certainly objected in the first instance to Mr. 
Buchanan’s choice of vulgar everyday subjects. But now they have 
been driven out of this position, and the new ground taken up against 
him by a certain school is that he has treated these subjects un- 
poetically. It is difficult to answer this except by saying that he asn’t 
—‘ Meg Blane” being one of the finest poems of the kind in the lan- 
guage—though occasionally, no doubt, he may be open to the charge. 
In the “ Poems and Ballads of Life” the treatment is indeed somewhat 
slight ; but if it were not so, dramatic propriety would be violated, 
because the poet’s method is usually to relate his story through a 
third person who is in the same rather humbie class of life as those 
whose fortunes he narrates. Now in a poem like “ Widow Mysie,” I 
think it may be conceded there ¢s a certain commonness, even vul- 
garity of flavour, chiefly because the heroine is a commonplace per- 
son in commonplace circumstances ; and while there is no tragic in- 
tensity in these, the humour is not subtle enough to redeem the 
superficial vulgarity of the subject. For poetry, surely the level of 
these lines, which give the keynote of the whole, is low :— 


Tam Love, a man prepared for friend or foe, 
Whiskered, well-featured, tight from top to toe. 


But on the whole, Mr. Buchanan in his narrative poems probably 
makes his people talk more za¢ura//y than any other verse-writer of 
the day. Ought girls of the lower class, like Nell and Liz, to speak in 
language concocted by a poet out of his own creditably familiar 
know'edge of the classics, the Italian poets, and Elizabethan English? 
It is averred by critics that they have no objection to Nell and Liz 
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being heard in verse—they will condescend to listen to ¢hem even— 
but—but what? How does Shakespeare make his clowns, and 
hinds, and common soldiers, and Dogberries, and even Falstaffs 
talk? How does Tennyson his ‘‘ Northern Farmer”? or his Tib 
and Joan in “Queen Mary”? By no means euphuistically. To my 
mind the pathetic simplicity of language in one of the most beautiful 
of these poems, “ Liz,” is one of its chief merits, and on the whole 
the form of the poem is fully as excellent as the substance: if 
it were more remarkable, the poem of course would not be a quarter 
so good. Ought Scott to have made Halbert Glendinning or Mary 
Avenel use the same language as Sir Piercie Shafton ? 

Some finical, fastidious gentleman objected to the word 
“costermonger” in “Liz.” It made him stop his ears and give a 
little scream ; but it was appropriate where it stood, and I am sorry 
Mr. Buchanan has altered it. He has “ Joe Purvis” instead, and I 
am sure the gentleman will object to that equally. It should have 
been “ Reginald Mauleverer,” so as not to offend ears polite. Speak- 


“Ty 


ing of his indiarubber ball, the little boy said to his governess: “I 
you prick it it will go squash !” “ O shocking, my dear!” said the prim 
lady ; “ you should have said, ‘ If you puncture it, it will collapse.’” 
But Mr. Buchanan won’t, we trust, make gravediggers call spades 
effodiators, or housemaids call coalscuttles Pandoras (though per- 
haps they will soon in real life), for all his governesses may say to him. 
A poet may leave fine language of that kind to advertising tradesmen. 
The “Last of the Hangmen,” however, seems to me too merely 
coarse and grotesque—not sufficiently spiritualised. He might do in 
a Dutch picture; but he is hardly elaborately realised enough for a 
poetic study even of the Dutch order. 

It has been urged again that these poems are too sevfimental: so 
that what seems to be desiderated is this—that costermongers and 
street women should say very hard, harsh, and commonplace 
things—-perhaps blaspheme?—only in turgid, euphuistic English. 
Perhaps somebo ly was right when he said that Mr. Buchanan makes 
his townspeople and peasants talk a little too much about external 
nature—but there is generally something in their circumstances that 
affords a clue to that. Liz, in a very fine passage, expresses her 
horror of the country, which she had once visited. How would the 
critics set about presenting such people poetically at all—except 
by the aid of artificial euphuism? What Mr. Buchanan does is 
to take such men and women at moments and in moods when 
some circumstance of their lives brings out the finer and more human 
traits in them. Over them he sheds the mild light of sorrow, or the 
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stormy glare of tragedy. And he rightly believes that there is this 
humanity of infinite worth in them all—desiring to clear them from 
the rags and grime that hide them from persons with pouncet boxes. 
So in death, common features may seem grand, and assume the 
semblance of some fairer, nobler relation. Well then, the poet does 
not make them leave out their h’s, and does not make them talk 
argot—that is another count in the very self-consistent indictment— 
but that may not be essential to them ; he just indicates their rank 
by the speech ; he makes it “ poetical ” enough not to be displeasing ; 
not too “ poetical” to be out of character altogether. 

Picturesque the ‘dim common populations” are in some aspects, 
rugged, full of movement and colour, with: none of their angles 
rubbed down in the social mill. . And is it not well that a poet 
should take us with him into the heart of great cities, or into 
rude huts on the mountain side and on the shore, setting us face 
to face, heart to heart, with men and women—“ fatestricken” 
persons often, braving hunger and want, danger and despair, toiling 
ever to render easier life possible for us—making us know more 
wisely, because more lovingly, the very waifs, outcasts, and lost 
children of our human family? They who lounge at club windows, 
or write leaders for gentlemen, may like to shut out all that from 
them; it is an offence and a puzzle to them; only “false 
sentiment,” “philanthropy,” or something equally odious and de 
mauvais ton notices these things. “Odi profanum!” But let 
these persons be more tolerant of other tastes; let them cease 
to suppose that they in their cloisters or clubs are mouthpieces 
of what is soundest and most enduring in the heart of this nation. 
Why should they fancy, moreover, that they 4xozw so much more of 
these people than this poet who professes to have suffered and 
struggled with them—in some sense to have sprung from them— 
and to have exferienced that there is a soul of good even in things 
evil ; who, on the whole, with Walt Whitman, from whom he has 
learnt much, refuses to call anything—except the ‘“fleshly 
school”—common or unclean? The people, in moments of 
emotion, fave poetry of thought and expression far more 
genuine than that of the genteel, and they are able to feel—i they 
have leisure, even to dwell upon their feelings—though they may not 
dwell so much upon them as we, nor make a luxury of the 
practice in their hard hand-to-hand fight with stern gross wants. 
I would not deny that these poems may be too uniformly tearful and 
sad ; nevertheless, the poet has humour very salt and genuine too: 
I wish he would use that faculty oftener. Poets have it seldom 
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nowadays. Herein, as in other ways, Buchanan sometimes re- 
minds us of Burns. 

No doubt such metrical stories have been written before. We 
have Shenstone, Crabbe, Clare, E. Elliott, and,above all, Wordsworth. 
But such idyls have not been written, I think, about the inhabitants 
of cities. To our great novelist, Charles Dickens, we chiefly owe 
an interest about and knowledge of modern cities, and while Nell a 
little reminds us of Oliver Twist, Angus Blane in one respect 
reminds us of Barnaby Rudge. But Mr. Buchanan’s best things are 
essentially poems, and not novels. ‘Though he has been influenced 
by this great master—and by that other great master, Wordsworth, 
who in “ Michael ” and the “ Excursion ” led us to feel the nobility and 
pathos of common life—yet he is thoroughly original. As to Crabbe, 
though in him there is “iron pathos,” and grim realistic tragedy, 
yet as a rude I cannot feel in him the consecration of the “light 
that never was on sea or land.” And there is surely very little verbal 
music in Crabbe. It is photography. ‘The details are not selected. 

* John,” “ Kittie Kemble,” and “ De Berny,” all seem to belong to 
Mr. Buchanan’s inferior work—in them the mofif is too slight, and 
the metre hardly seems to have sufficient raison d’étre, while neither 
that nor the diction is for its own sake striking. Such sketches are 
clever, but one can hardly accept them as poems. Mr. Buchanan 
writes a great deal, and perhaps no one’s work is less equal; but 
great inequality may be predicated of the best poets. As Byron 
says to Murray, “What poem is good all through? You may 
think yourself lucky if Aajf‘ Don Juan’ be good.” It may be said 
that most of Gray and Campbell is good; but are Gray and 
Campbell in the first order of poets? And are they good all 
through? Certainly not, unless mere “ correct,” or tumid, bombastic 
diction makes good poetry—without fire, without emotion, without 
vision. Yet, Campbell’s odes and Gray’s “Elegy” are admirable 
beyond question. Mr. Swinburne says of Byron that you are never 
secure in him from some hideous dislocation of pinion when he is 
in full flight. I think that may be true. But you have unfor- 
tunately to choose between this and a poet who, while remaining 
on the ground, flaps and beats his wings as if he were flying, or else 
plays tricks, as of a tumbler pigeon, in mid-air. What poet always 
soars, and yet never “collapses,” or plays fantastic tricks? “ Aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus.” And if so, what of the rest? 

In estimating a poet’s position I fancy we must ask—not, What 
bad things has he done ? or What defects are there in his work ? but 
How good are his best things? and perhaps How many very good 
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things has he done? To me it seems that there are in Sydney Dobell 
a few passages, perhaps even lyrics, of such transcendent excellence 
—for instance, that passage about the Colosseum and gladiator—as 
almost to counterbalance the marvellous want of organic unity in his 
{Dobell’s) productions ; yet, they being only passages, one hesitates 
where to place him. In Buchanan, however, you have poems good, 
not passages merely. And the question is, therefore, How good are 
those poems ? 

What is especially striking about “ Nell” is the intensity of its 
passion ; every word sinks home; its brevity gives it high tragic 
power. “Poetic diction” and ingenious metrical effects would 
simply ruin that poem. The lines 

I stopped, and had some coffee at a stall, 

Because I felt so chill, 
in their place are intensely poetical, exactly because there is no “ poetic 
diction” about them. These women are as noble too as Chaucer’s 
Patient Griseld is. 

I hardly know any one who can draw such telling pictures in a 
few words, or set before you a group of figures with their background 
so distinctly, as if by a flash of lightning issuing out of the darkness 
of stormy night. 

Before proceeding to notice more particularly “ Meg Blane,” I 
would express regret at not seeing in this collection ‘“‘ Attorney 
Sneak,” an exceedingly humorous piece ; but I am glad to see “Tim 
O’Hara,” and the “ Starling,” of the same order. 

Meg Blane was a kind of sailor woman, rough and gaunt, yet with 
a woman’s nature. She had lived with a man as his wife: he had 
gone to sea, and she knew not what was become of him. With her, 
in her hut by the shore, abode her full-grown, half-witted son, and 
the love these two bore one another is described with much beauty. 
Of the boldest was Meg Blane in perilous adventures by sea, but she 
yearned ever, like a true woman, after the absent. One night 
there was a great storm, which is depicted with intense power. Meg 
Blane gets some men to go with her in a boat out to a wreck, which 
breaks up before they reach it; but one man was drifted on shore 
alive, and borne to a cottage, where Meg afterwards goes to see him 
while he lies asleep and exhausted. She recognises in this man 
her old lover ; and most powerful is the picture of this. She with- 
draws, and returns later—but troubled, and wondering to herself that 
the joy seems less absolute than she had fancied all these years it 
would be. Intensely dramatic and moving is the representation of 
the interview wherein se learns, on presenting to him the half- 
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witted Angus as their “bairn,” that he is married and has children ! 
Some of the most lovely lyrical lines in the language follow : 


Lord, with how small a thing 

Thou canst prop up a heart against the grave ! 
A little glimmering 

Is all we crave; 

The lustre of a love that hath no being ; 

The pale point of a little star above, 

Flashing and fleeing, 

Contents our seeing. 

The hcuse that never will be built ; the gold 
That never will be told ; 

The task we leave undone when we are cold ; 
The dear face that returns not, but is lying 
Licked by the leopard in an Indian cave ; 
The coming rest that cometh not, till sighing, 
We turn our tremulous gaze upon the grave ! 
And Lord! how should we dare 

Thither in peace to fall, 

But for a feeble glimmering even there, 
Falsest perchance of all ? 

We are as children in Thy hands indeed ! 
And thou hast easy comfort for our need : 
The shining of a lamp, the tinkling of a bell, 
Content us well. 


In poverty, in pain, 

For weary years and long, 

One faith, one fear, had comforted Meg Blane, 
Yea, made her brave and strong ; 

A faith so faint, it seemed not faith at all: 
Rather a trouble, and a dreamy fear, 

A hearkening for a voice, for a footfall, 
She never hoped in sober heart to hear. 
This had been all her cheer : 

Yet with this balm 

Her soul might have slept calm 

For many another year. 


But after this hope failed her she lost her courage at sea, her heart 
for toil on land ; poor Angus, who depended on her, suffered, and 
was sad as partaking of her sorrow; and this was bitter to her—the 
stern woman became hard toward men, and fretful, and knew she 
had not long to live. 

«* O bairn, when I am dead, 

How shall ye keep frae harm ? 

What hand will gie ye bread ? 

What fire will keep ye warm ? 

How shall ye dwell on earth awa’ frae me?” 


**O mither, dinna dee!” 
VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. 
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“* O baim, it is but closing up the een, 
And lying down never to rise again : 
Many a strong man’s sleeping hae I seen ; 
There is nae pain. 

I’m weary, weary, and I scarce ken why ; 
My summer has gone by : 
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And sweet were sleep but for the sake o’ thee! 
*<O mither, dinna dee! ” 


When summer scents and sounds were on the sea, 

And all night long the silvern surge plashed cool, 

Outside the hut she sat upon a stool, 

And with thin fingers fashion’d carefully, 

While Angus leant his head against her knee, 

A long white dress of wool. 

“‘O mither,” cried the man, “ what make ye there ? 

A blanket for our bed ! 

O mither ! it is like the shroud folk wear 

When they are drown’d and dead!” 

And Meg said naught, but kissed him on the lips, 

And looked with dull eye seaward, where the moon 

Blackened the white sails of the passing ships, 

Into the. Land where she was going soon. 
The man soon followed her. There is a most extraordinary 
Celtic glamour about this poem, penetrating through the intense 
and rugged realism of it. And this it is which the author truly con- 
ceives to be one great characteristic of his work—though he insists 
upon the “mysticism” of it almost too strenuously—which exaspe- 
rates all those (the majority even of intelligent people) who detest 
“‘ mysticism ”—does not Mr. Swinburne call philosophy “ a pestilential 
and holy jungle” ?—besides indicating a tendency which, I fancy, 
might become prejudicial to his remarkable realistic human faculty 
in poetry. Thus Mr. Buchanan himself has perceived that his long 
“Drama of Kings” was, on the whole, a failure ; and I cannot help 
thinking that the mystical element here unduly prevailed over the 
human. I shall hardly be suspected of undervaluing philosophy, or 
the mysterious spiritual element in poetry ; but in his presentation of 
the Napoleons and Bismarck Mr. Buchanan did not give one the 
impression of so firm a grasp upon individualities as he does in his 
portraits from low life. There is much more complexity in characters 
of this kind, and they are, before all, men of action—their ends being 
chiefly tangible and practical, however large, and therefore to some 
extent ideal. Celebrated statesmen may be prominent instruments 
in the carrying out of certain universal laws, which thinkers may be 
able to detect; but very seldom are such laws uppermost in their 
thoughts, even if consciously grasped by their understanding at all. 
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“With howlittle wisdom is the world governed !” and yet might it not be 
worse governed with more? Itis in the delineation ofsimpler, ruder 
natures swayed by deep emotions, and but half-consciously influenced 
by the grand wild natural elements around, that Mr. Buchanan excels 
—what can be finer, for instance, than his “Tiger Bay,” and his 
picture of the tigerish would-be murderess watching the sleeping 
sailor in some low lodging of Ratcliff Highway—not of the whole 
scene merely, but of the subtle play, and shifting of emotions in the 
wild woman’s mind, till the better prevail—with that companion picture 
of an actual tiger in a jungle? 

The great Napoleon is indeed depicted with some dramatic skill ; 
but the very fragmentary glimpse of him we get in his dispute with 
the queen and cardinal somehow fails to satisfy; and his solitary 
broodings, though striking, and possibly appropriate, do not seem 
sufficient to fill up the portrait of him quite characteristically. We 
have the same feeling as regards the portraiture of Bismarck, and the 
Third Napoleon ; though one is rather more satisfied with the latter, 
who indeed seems to have been a brooding, irresolute, somewhat 
shallow and pretentious person. But here more elaboration, more 
distinction of poetic language and metre, might have been efficacious 
in raising the work to a higher poetic level. In fact, one wants here 
a real drama with movement and development. There isan absence, 
moreover, of Mr. Buchanan’s special merit—condensation, terseness, 
intensity. The choruses and semi-choruses are unequal, and too 
numerous ; nor does their moral and intellectual generality seem to 
harmonise with the fragmentary realistic glimpses of actual passing 
events—too familiar, because too little spiritualised ; less still do I 
like the imitation of Goethe’s supernatural Faust machinery. 
Out of Shelley, one can scarcely read choruses and semi-choruses 
ad /ibitum in modern poetry, and not rebel. The whole thing in 
Shelley is sublimated ; it passes in an ethereal region of unearthly 
and seraphic loveliness. 

There is, perhaps, a danger lest “the mystic” should not accept 
life in allits variety and interaction ; and too arbitrarily selecting from 
his own standpoint what seems to him individually most significant 
and lofty, the dramatist or narrator may thus too easily become 
the preacher or moraliser, sliding into turgid and nebulous generali- 
ties—far removed from the living order of Shakespeare’s creations— 
or at least into monotonous mannerism of treatment ; and this, even 
though he may not be ready to swallow whole merely conventional 
views of virtue. There is always, moreover, a danger of a man 


posing too much as mystic or prophet, and contemplating himself too 
0032 
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much in that character—a danger to his insight and art of the same 
kind as would arise from his considering too much what will make 
him immediately popular with the many, or with a clique. 

Still there are passages of much excellence in this long book, and 
the author here reprints some of the best of the lyrical ones under 
the title of “ Political Mystics” and “Songs of the Terrible Year.” 
‘Titan and Avatar” is in parts particularly fine, Titan being the People, 
or the Spirit of Man, and Avatar the great Napoleon. The curse 
on him pronounced by Titan, whom he has misled with false though 
specious promises, lured by false fires for his own ends, on whom he 
has brought so much misery and desolation, is especially striking. 
The great anarch is doomed to wither away on the lonely rock of St. 
Helena—as Haydon has painted him— 

Till like a wave, worn out with silent breaking, 
Or like a wind blown weary, thou forsaking 

Thy tenement of clay, 

Shalt wear and waste away, 

And grow a portion of the ever-waking 

Tumult of cloud and sea. Feature by feature 
Losing the likeness of the living creature, 
Returning back thy form 

To its elements of storm, 

Thou shalt dissolve in the great wreck of Nature! 


A sweeping resonant lyric, too, is the ‘‘ Song of the Sword,” sup- 
posed to be sung by the Germans on the coronation of their Emperor 
in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 

‘* Artist and Model” is a poem which I should fancy might com- 
mend itself even to the most euphuistic of persons with pouncet boxes 
who refuse to let common things and common words come between 
the wind and their nobility—who invent felicitous, periphrastic 
disguises for the nakedness of all vulgar little ands or buts—who 
white the sepulchre, and, like certain tribes, cover the face decorously, 
leaving other parts exposed. But probably the diction of this poem 
would seem to them too simple, direct, and exquisitely compliant to 
the delicate mould and subtle movement of suggested thought or 
tender emotion. This is just, however, what fulfils my Philistine 
idea of good expression, and good form, which I also in my poor 
way value. 

I shall now say a word about the “ Book of Orm.” The more it 
is read, the more it grows on you. On the whole I cannot sufficiently 
express my admiration. Its loose rhythms are usually most skilful, 
musical, and fascinating. These, harmonising well with the whole 
conception, which is Celtic in character, impress you with a sense of 
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originality, as the varied metres of the “ Drama of Kings” somehow did 
not. The poem is no less than a contribution in poetic cypher 
toward the solution of some universal problems—ambitious this !— 
yet the poet has fairly grasped some of the best thought of the time, 
even if he have not quite mastered—as what poet has ?—the world’s 
foremost thinkers. But what is distinctively his own, and of the 
highest artistic import here, is the manner in which he has seen and 
successfully presented a few very striking ideas, invested with vivid, 
noble, and appropriate forms, rising out of the depths of a personal, 
boldly creative, and profoundly emotional imagination. 

‘*The Vision of the World without Death” is a most admirable 
attempt to show the use and even consoling influence of visible 
death, and of resting-places for mortal ashes. I am sorry for any 
who fail to feel the marvellous beauty of this part. In its magical 
pathos the picture of the mother losing her children without seeing 
them die is unsurpassable. All this shows a very high and rare 


imagination. 
And stilly in the starlight came I backward 
To the forest where I missed him, and no voices 
Brake the stillness as I stooped down in the starlight, 
And saw two little shoes filled up with dew, 
And no mark of little footsteps any further, 
And knew my little daughter had gone also. 


In “Songs of Seeking” the author shows his very characteristic 
grasp of the great truth which so few can feel, that wickedness is not 
absolute—not final, therefore ; nor Doom—that there is ‘‘a soul of 
good in things evil”; that “God hath made even the wicked to 
praise Him,” in a far profounder sense than that in which the 
doctrine of everlasting damnation teaches it. Very beautiful are 
the stanzas named “ Quest ” and “ The Lamb of God.” 


As in the snowy stillness, 
Where the stars shine greenly 
In a mirror of ice, 

The reindeer abideth alone, 
And speedeth swiftly 

From her following shadow 
In the moon, 

I speed for ever 

From the mystic shape 
That my life projects, 

And my soul perceives, 
And I loom for ever 


Through desolate regions 
Of wondrous thought, 
And I fear the thing 
That follows me. 
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Doth thy winged lightning 
Strike, O Master! 

The timid reindeer, 

Flying her shade ? 

Will thy wrath pursue me, 
Because I cannot 

Escape the shadow 

Of the thing I am ? 

“God’s Dream” is really a profound poem. “The Lifting of the 
Veil” is a vivid, imaginative picture of what would happen to men 
and women if they did know the whole mystery of God, which they 
mourn they cannot know. The “Seeds,” too, is a most notable lyric 
of the development of life, consciousness, power, and pain. The 
“ Devil’s Mystics” are surely somewhat obscure, especially “ Roses” : 
I was glad to see the Sfectator’s exposition, which Mr. Buchanan re- 
prints and accepts. His Devil is the incarnation of Evil regarded as 
Defect. This very familiar metaphysical conception does not lend 
itself easily, however, to fersonal symbolism. ‘This mystic “ Devil” 
becomes necessarily a kind of dencficent being, and so loses his 
very distinctive nature as Devil: as a spirit of evil. To try to render 
this idea concrete is to fail. Nevertheless the last lines are extremely 
suggestive, and might be taken by the author as his motto: 

The voice cried out, “‘ Rejoice, rejoice ! 
There shall be sleep for evil !”’ 


And all the sweetness of God’s Voice 
Passed strangely through the Devil. 


The “Song of Deicides” is extremely vigorous and clever; but 
the “Vision of the Man Accurst” is a truly grand imaginative effort, 
and embodies the central truth of Christianity, that utter self-sacrificing 
love is divine, and is alone capable of prevailing over evil—which 
truth has been embodied in a supreme manner by Victor Hugo in his 
“‘ Miserables.” If it were not that, perhaps, the shadowy, phantom- 
like genius of the whole poem demands it, one might complain of a 
certain want of complex detail and coherence in the imagery here 
—but it is Ossianic, and fine in its own large, vague Brocken-spectre 
style. One “man accurst” alone is not saved from sin, though all 
beside are saved. He is cast out from Heaven, and blasphemes 
in a wild region of ice. At length God asks if any will go forth and 
voluntarily share his doom. At last his mother and his wife go forth 
from bliss to the loathsome thing, and “kiss his bloody hands.” 
“The one he slew in anger—the other he stript, with ravenous claws» 
of raiment and of food.” ‘ Nevertheless,” says the wife : 


«I will go forth with him whom ye call curst ; 
I have kis’t his lips ; I have lain upon his breast ; 
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I bare him children, and I closed his eyes: 

I will go forth with him.” 

o 8 6 A piteous human cry, a sob forlorn 
Thrilled to the heart of Heaven, The man wept ; 
And in a voice of most exceeding peace 

The Lord said, while against the breast divine 
The waters of life leapt gleaming, gladdening, 

** The man is saved : let the man enter in!” 


Still one feels inclined to congratulate Mr. Buchanan on his having 
dropped the prophet in his anonymous works, “St. Abe ” and “White 
Rose.” He has gained variety of human interest by dropping it. In 
these works he shows, besides matured humour and satirical faculty, 
as the Pall Mail Gazette, not knowing of whom it was writing! 
truly and naively says, “dramatic genius,” together with admirable 
easy mastery over versification. The prosaic baldness, triviality, 
bad taste, and over-blankness, which certainly do disfigure some 
of his earlier work, have in these narratives entirely disappeared ; 
while the narratives are much more rich and complex as studies 
of character, of persons in their mutual life-influence on one 
another, than anything which has preceded. Thoroughly sincere 
and graphic studies of external nature also occur. Notable here, 
as usually in the author’s work, are its artistic totality and clearness 
of outline; also the racy, nervous, direct Anglo-Saxon strength of 
its language, for which we must go otherwise at the present day 
to Tennyson’s “Queen Mary,” and Sir H. Taylor's dramas; or 
back to Byron, Wordsworth, Pope, and Chaucer—notable, too, its 
absence of affectation, artifice, and general excess. There is no 
poverty of matter, or extravagance of manner. All this used to 
be thought essential in the time of Aristotle, and even since. It 
used to be thought classical. But academies have changed their 
minds. Of course one may lay too much stress on self-restrained 
symmetry, and clearness. “Endymion” is beautiiul poetry, and 
Gifford’s “ Baviad” is nothing of the sort. Gold ore is better 
than polished brass snuffers. Still these qualities are something ; 
for they are essential to the greatest artists—for instance, to 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Homer. 

Yet in the early work, fine as it often was for intensity and 
severity of outline, the colouring was almost fatiguing in its lurid and 
fiery brilliancy—one longed for a little more repose, more delicate 
complexity of subtly varying hues, more gradations, more _half-notes, 
more tendernesses of shadow, more development of character, such as 
one finds in life, and in external nature. Here we have much of all 
this, without losing breadth and decision of touch, or depth and 
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lustre of tint. Splendidly vivid is the Boss’s tale in “ St. Abe” ; admi- 
rably humorous are the feminine whispers in church during Brigham’s 
sermon ; the sketch of Abe Clewson’s seven wives ; and the close 
analysis of his own character, partly contained in his last epistle to 
the polygamists of Utah, in which he relates how he fell in love 
with his own wife—his last and youngest, who also loved him—and 
how they fled together, he sericusly describing himself years after as 
hot saintly enough for Mormonism. 

But “ White Rose and Red” is in some respects Mr. Buchanan’s 
greatest poem. I never read a criticism I thought more ludicrously 
at sea than that in the Spectator, which declared that this poem 
was remarkable, not for its humanity, but for its descriptions of 
nature. These, indeed, are as good as possible, whether luscious 
tropical descriptions at the beginning, or those of the Great 
Snow, or that of Drowsietown. But it is the human pictures 
that one most prizes here. Magnificent is the pourtrayal of the 
hunter’s capture by bathing Indian women ; as also of Red Rose, 
the wild Indian girl, who fell in love with Eureka Hart, the 
tall, handsome “ beaver-minded ” white hunter, while he roamed in 
his youth through a tropical forest—splendid the relation of her 
tropical love for him, and its transfiguration, not of him, alas! but of 
his image in her soul. Yet no one without keen humour touched 
with pity could have done this. While he begins to dream of 
civilisation and proprieties, and her fierce love begins to bore him, 
she imagines, looking in his fine face, he is brooding over all kinds of 
Divine projects—the beaver! Then he says he must go, but he will 
return—and he means it. He gives her a paper scrawled in blood with 
his name and address. He comes not; she follows him over many weary 
lands through the Great Snow. She arrives at a cottage door at last 
with his child—a mighty storm is raging—Ais wife opens !—a white 
little wife—to whom before fainting she shows this paper! That 
White Rose, Phoebe, is admirably painted, in contrast to the Red 
Rose, and all the alternations of her feeling when she knows the 
truth: she is proper, somewhat cold, civilised, not too much in love, 
yet kind and good. The man enters ; Red Rose clings to him, still 
full of faith! The humour of the situation almost predominates over 
the pathos here. Poor treacherous beaver! He does not know 
what to do between the two women. He had got back; he wanted 
to “settle down;” perhaps Red Rose would forget him, in time ; and 
what would Parson Pendon say to his marrying a red squaw—not a 
Christian? Shocking! And then he fell in love—for the first time 
in love—with Phoebe Anna—so they were married. Noble in the 
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extreme and graphic is the account of Red Rose’s terrible journey 
to find him. Soon after arriving she dies—nursed by White Rose, 
with Eureka Hart by ; she still believing in him, and that they shall 
meet in those happy prairies which are the Indian’s Heaven. Alas! 
alas! White Rose pardons him—and he, did he forget Red Rose? 
Never ! 
Often, while 

He sat and puff’d his pipe with easy smile, 

Surveying fields and orchards from the porch, 

And far away the little village church, 

While all seemed peaceful, earth and air and sky ; 

A twinkle came into his fish-like eye : 

‘* Poor critter!”’ sigh’d he, as a cloud he blew, 


” 


‘‘ She was a splendid figure, and that’s true! 


Grim tragi-comedy! ‘The metres are sparkling and facile; every- 
body talks, not in poetic diction or heroics, but as everybody would ; 
and the poet’s humour plays like a lambent flame over all. There 
is a good deal of Chaucer, Burns, and Byron here; yet the poem is 
thoroughly original—queer, sensuous, tender, serious, wonderful, 
like life ; as I said, the more so that the poet is for the nonce no 
prophet, and forgets how angry he has been with the “fleshly 
school”! The writer’s power of painting external nature has greatly 
matured. ‘There are no more admirable descriptions extant than in 
his prose-work on the Hebrides, where also we find one of his 
most magically affecting tales, ‘‘ Eiradh of Canna.” 

Mr. Buchanan has written some very noble sonnets; “ Faces on 
the Wall,” and those called “Coruisken,” that open the “ Book 
of Orm,” and most powerfully mirror the sublime, desolate scenery 
of Loch Coruisk, embodying also corresponding moods of deso- 
late doubt and dim aspiration. He occasionally gives us deli- 
cate fancies, breathing an aroma of evanescent emotion, such 
as ‘“‘Clari in the Well,’ and “Charmian.” But in the moralised 
weird and mystical, and in the spiritualised real, is he most at home. 
A wonderful piece of work of that kind is the “ Ballad of Judas 
Iscariot,” with its high moral. The “Dead Mother,” and “ Lord 
Roland’s Wife” too are steeped in a similar magical atmosphere, 
but have a more tenderly human pathos. 

The following strange arresting lines among others express the 
writer’s central idea most forcibly :— 


O Pan! O Pan! thou art not dead: 
Ghost-like, O Pan! thou glimmerest still, 
A spectral face with sad dumb stare ; 

On rainy nights thy breath blows chill 

In the street-walker’s dripping hair! 
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By lonely meres thou dost not wait ; 
But here, ’mid living waves of Fate, 
We feel thee go and come. 


So accordingly the poet gives us beautiful lyrics, like a “Spring 
Song in the City,” the “City Asleep,” and “‘ Two Sons,” as well as 
powerful sketches like “Barbara Gray.” His utterance here is 
bold to a degree; he looks beyond what the conventional world, 
religious or worldly, may say is right, to that which is more 
absolutely right; even as it is also in accordance with the best 
instincts of this plain, but not loveless woman’s heart. The man 
wronged and left her; she went astray with him; but none else had 
brought love into her narrow and unlovely life: so, as he lies dead 
in the grim London room, deformed and unbeautiful himself, she 
forgives, kisses him, and loves on. Of course the “ Art pour art” 
school will say that a poet has no business to teach even by im- 
plication, to have or express any moral convictions of his own. 
That I deny. What do they make of Shelley, and Dante? I say 
this poem is an artistic glorification of the meanest possible subject, 
and as such a triumph of art. It is more elevating than the skilful 
presentation of natures, however brilliant, in lower or more evil 
moods. ‘That may be done most artistically ; but it does not open 
out to the soul the same infinite vistas, tinged with light from 
above. If there be nobler spiritual elements, and a moral law with 
sanctions in our nature, the highest art cannot afford to ignore these 
in dealing with man: the art that does so distorts, or is most con- 
tracted in scope. High art will either create high types, contrasting 
them with low, or look for hidden higher issues and relations in 
the low. 

Skill in pourtrayal is essential, and that includes s¢y/e; but the 
point of view selected, and the kind of insight displayed mark the 
difference between high, and low art. This seems not to be under- 
stood by a certain school of critics. According to their teaching, 
the skilful painter of a plum should be equal to the skilful 
painter of a Last Judgment, or a Cornaro family—the late Mr. 
Hunt to Michael Angelo, or Titian. But however skilful Teniers may 
be, Raphael, who showed equal skill in higher spiritual regions, is a 
greater painter. Homer too is a greater—yef not a more skilful—poet 
than Horace, or Theocritus. A very skilful cook or cobbler—is he 
as great an artist as a very skilful architect? The real difficulty 
of course is to balance greater insight, feeling, and organising 
imagination in the one case against greater technical excellence 
in the other, where these qualities do not exist equally propor- 
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tioned in two writers. According to the bias of individual judg- 
ments, there must always be variation in the verdicts. And we 
must remember that a morally low may be an intellectually or 
esthetically high type—for instance, a Cleopatra, or a Mary Stuart— 
still the range of a poet is limited, who cannot command the highest 
spiritual harmonies of his instrument—though no doubt it is also 
limited if he can only command these. I desire, however, to express 
my full sense of the fine lyrical faculty of Mr. Swinburne, and of 
the high dramatic faculty displayed by him in “ Bothwell”; but I 
desire also to vindicate Mr. Buchanan’s work from the truculently 
arrogant and recklessly uncritical verbal petroleum flung upon it by 
Mr. Swinburne and his disciples ; and to show moreover that his work 
has merits, which these rival writers have not in so high a degree. 
That technical skill is essential is so certain, that no fool ever disputed 
it—if that is all the school have to teach. The only difference and 
question in this connection which arises is—wAa¢ zs skill in dealing 
with a given subject, and who shows it? 

Merely didactic, expository, or analytic verse is not poetry— 
large portions, therefore, of Lucretius, of Mr. Browning, and of 
that really magnificent poem by Mr. Domett, “ Ranolf and Amohia,” 
are not. But in Pope always, in Dryden sometimes, we have wit play- 
ing through all, like a spiritual flame ; in other similar poems we have 
humour. All original poets flush the lives or objects they behold 
with emotional light from the depths of their own souls; but this 
light is a revealing, not a misleading one, whether it shine specially 
upon sensuous and esthetic, or upon moral and intellectual aspects ; 
others partaking of the same human sympathies are enabled thereby 
to see as the poet sees: this is the true transfiguring light of art. 
Some, however, not gifted with the requisite human elements, how 
clever and cultivated soever, can only mock and decry. But general 
as well as concrete truth has been and may yet be poetically pre- 
sented. 

Some poets again are more in harmony with their own age’s most 
advanced standpoint than others—and a man may be either super- 
ficially, or more profoundly and less apparently in harmony with it. 
While low clouds are moving one way, high clouds may be moving 
another ; but the motion of low clouds may be the most evident to 
careless glances of the many; and because I believe Mr. Buchanan 
to have given adequate expression in imaginative rhythmical form to 
some of the deepest special perceptions and ideal aims of the time, 
I believe him to be one of our foremost living poets, and destined to 
become (directly or indirectly) one of our most influential. 





THE DREAM-GATHERER. 
BY EDWARD SEVERN. 


OME, buy my dreams! From the meadow 
They were gathered at morn by me 
Between the sun and the shadow, 
Between the wind and the sea. 


From the path that the sleeper goeth, 
From the sun beyond the sun, 

From the field that no man knoweth, 
They were gathered one by one— 


From the light of a starless sorrow, 
From the fruit of a leafless spray, 

Fom the sheen of a long To-morrow 
That never will be To-day. 


Alas for the ears that hear not, 
For the eyes that take no heed: 

Alas for the tongues that fear not 
To call a flower a weed ! 


Buy Dreams, for hall and bower ! 
A Dream is a soul unchained : 

A Dream is a passion-flower 
That never is passion-stained. 


Buy Dreams, for bower and dwelling ! 
A Dream is the heart of spring— 
A tale too deep for telling, 
And a song too sweet to sing. 


Alas for the hearts that hear not, 

For the souls that are blind indeed— 
Alas for the thoughts that fear not 

To call a Dream a weed! 





The Dream-Gatherer. 


Love is a Dream of May-time, 
And so doth it fade as soon 

As Day-break fades to Day-time, 
And as May-time fades to June: 


Life is a Dream of June-tide, 
And so doth it fade and die 

As Day-tide dies to Noon-tide, 
And as June-tide to July: 


Death is the Dream December, 
And it passes even so— 

As the spark of the old year’s ember 
When the snow-drop breaks the snow. 


Flowers, flowers, for every buyer ! 

Weeds, weeds, if but weeds they seem ! 
For the Rose was at first a Briar, 

And Heaven must be first a Dream. 








MODERN TACTICAL ORGANISATION 


BY W. W. KNOLLYS, 


MAJOR o3rpv SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. 


<* N the recently issued third volume of the ninth edition of the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica” appears a singularly able 
article on the word “ Army,” by Colonel G. Pomeroy Colley. 
With equal succinctness and clearness, the author describes 
the chief ancient and modern military systems. He states his 
object to be the description of the machine called an army “ ina 
state of rest, explaining the construction, purpose, and combination 
of its several parts, but leaving its action to be treated of elsewhere.” 
My intention is to briefly describe the chief organisations now 
existing, and to investigate the principles on which they are based. 
Our own military organisation is in some of its details the result of 
accident and without any other justification than that of long usage. 
The main strength of an army admittedly consists in its infantry. 
Not only is it the most numerous but also the most independent of 
all the three arms. Let us therefore see what its organisation is in 
England and the chief military countries of Europe. The Battalion 
has hitherto been considered the tactical unit of infantry, but there 
is a tendency on the part of modern writers to treat the Company as 
such. Before we can decide on the rival claims of these two bodies, 
we must first determine what a tactical unit is. I would submit that a 
tactical unit is the largest body of soldiers habitually at manceuvres 
or on the field of battle directly commanded by one officer, and 
the members of which ordinarily act together and as a whole. If 
this be a correct definition of the tactical unit, the term has till lately, 
at all events, been properly applied to the battalion. Save in excep- 
tional cases it was handled by the colonel as one body. Still even 
with the old system of drill the colonel often gave his orders to 
the captain, and it was at the command of the latter that the men 
moved. However, as the companies pursued a common object, and 
were ordinarily kept together, I think that the battalion was 
properly termed the tactical unit. The new method of attack and 
defence has undoubtedly somewhat weakened its claim to the title. 
All the companies will still pursue a common object, but not as 
heretofore in the same way, and when on the offensive under a close 
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fire the battalion will be so broken up, will cover both in breadth 
and depth so much ground, that the colonel’s voice would fail to 
reach more than a comparatively small number of men. It may be 
urged that even on the offensive and under close fire the battalion 
will occasionally receive the word of command direct from the 
colonel—for instance when the last rush is made on a position. 
It is also true that on the defensive the battalion will often 
be united and take the word of command from the colonel, 
while it is certain that while under a distant fire a similar state of 
things will prevail. As, however, the defensive pure and simple 
is exceptional, and the object of a body of troops receiving an 
attack is to be prepared to be able at any moment to assume the 
offensive, it is the tactics of the latter which should regulate tactical 
observation. If this be conceded, it can scarcely be denied that 
under the new order of things the company, and not the battalion, 
should be regarded as the tactical unit. We, therefore, in planning 
organisation ought to commence with the company. Looking at it 
without reference to administrative considerations, it is plain that a 
company should contain as many men as can be conveniently 
handled under all circumstances by one man. The more men simul- 
taneously acted on by a single will, the greater will be the concert 
and consequently the greater the aggregate force of the body brought 
into action. A body of 100 men acting together can produce far 
more effect than ten bodies of ten men each employed at different 
times and not acting in concert. The limit of size is reached when 
the body becomes so numerous that one man cannot directly cause 
his impulse to be felt at the same moment by all under his com- 
mand. The number of men who can be thus reached depends upon 
the order assumed. A mere word of command, even though in the 
new drill, given from the rear of the centre cannot when the company 
is in line and close order be heard by more than roo or 120 file. 
For battalion manceuvres, therefore, taking into consideration the 
roar of battle, a company of say 250 of all ranks is the largest 
that can be properly handled. But that which may be regarded 
as the normal formation for attack, and also in a less degree for 
the defence, is much less compact than the battalion, which may 
be called the preparatory order. When the company is within 
close range it is opened out enormously both in breadth and 
depth. The immediate control then passes out of the hands of the 
captain—a fact which may be regretted, but cannot be ignored. He 
may give the impulse, but he is obliged to employ several mediums 
—his subalterns and sergeants—to communicate his orders to the 
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men. As, therefore, he cannot place himself so that his voice shall 
simultaneously at all times reach every man of his company, even if 
it does not number more than 100 men, the size of the tactical unit 
need not be limited by the necessity of direct command in the more 
rigid sense of the word. For command, then, when the company is 
in close contact with the enemy, we must substitute efficient control 
and supervision. The limits of the latter differ with the nature of 
the ground and the circumstances, but experience teaches us that 
about 300 yards is the extreme breadth of front which should be 
placed in charge of any one man. The captain being in rear of the 
centre of a line of that length would be distant 150 yards from the 
extreme flanks. Assuming that he could by his voice call attention 
to his signals at fifty yards, he would only, if he moved twenty-five 
yards to the right or left, require two links on each side between him- 
self and his most distant men. I cannot absolutely fix any 
breadth of front to which a practically simultaneous impulse could be 
given, but I may safely assume that within 300 yards it could be 
safely reckoned on under most conditions. If two or three connect- 
ing sergeants were distributed the depth over which the captain 
could exercise supervision and control might be prudently set down 
as 600 yards. We have now got data for fixing the strength of a 
company, and we find that most foreign nations have regulated the 
strength of the company accordingly. 

Let us, before proceeding further, glance at our own system. The 
company on a war footing would consist on paper of about 130 
of all ranks: band, pioneer, field-officers, staff-sergeants, &c., being 
deducted. According to our system of tactics two or three 
companies advance to the attack in skirmishing order, and are 
gradually reinforced by other companies, which in most instances 
mingle with the companies already extended. At the commence- 
ment, therefore, the captain of a front company has to superintend a 
line about 320 yards long. When the reinforcing companies become 
mixed up with those first sent out, the supervision over that line of 
front is divided between two or three captains, each of whom would 
issue his orders to the men nearest him. Thus there would bea 
division of authority and responsibility, and an utter absence of 
supreme control and unity of purpose. It would be difficult to 
disentangle the companies during a fight ; but suppose the attempt 
were made and proved partially successful; suppose Captain A. 
wished to employ for a special purpose those of his men who were in 
that part of the line under the temporary supervision of Captain B., 
the latter might at a critical moment find his plans upset. Any civilian 
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can therefore foresee that the present organisation and system of 
tactics are likely to lead to great confusion and are in every respect 
radically vicious. Few, I think, will deny that each section of the 
front line should be under the distinct and definite command of one 
man, and that up to a certain limit that section should cover as long 
a front as possible, for the fewer the links the greater the unity of 
action, and cohesion. These conditions of efficiency can be secured 
by increasing the strength of a company. If the strength of the 
latter on a war footing were raised to 253 of all ranks, the number 
of files, after necessary deductions, would be about 112. At 
the moment of contact with the enemy it is desirable that the line 
should be in tolerably close order, as close, indeed, as would enable 
each man to use his arms with freedom and effect. Whatever the 
directions, there is no doubt that the rear rank would have become 
absorbed in the front rank, and that at the final rush there would be 
only a single rank. Allowing that during the advance twenty-four 
men had become hors de combat, there would remain 200 men. In 
close order the lateral space occupied by each man is twenty-four 
inches. If that be increased by one-third each man would require 
one yard, giving a total front for the whole company of 200 yards, 
which is not more than the captain could control, seeing that his 
orders would be few and simple, and there would be no question 
of parade movements. But let us see what would probably be the 
process by which the final stage would be reached. The company 
would probably only be freed from the direct command of the batta- 
lion chief at say 1,000 or 1,200 yards from the enemy. The captain 
would then send forward one section of say twenty-five files strong, 
under a subaltern. This section would extend to about five paces 
from man to man, which, allowing each man a space of twenty-one 
inches to stand in, would give a little over 230 yards for the entire 
front. This is thirty yards more than the length of front which the com- 
pany is to occupy eventually, but the natural instinct of soldiers to 
close in on the centre, especially when casualties occur, would diminish 
this front gradually. One officer could easily control, especially in 
the earlier stages of the fight, that breadth of front. The remaining 
sections would, as soon as the first section was sent to the front, open 
out to two or three paces between files, the intervals increasing as the 
range diminished. As soon as the leading section had got over 200 
paces the second and third sections might advance in support, 
dividing the ground between them, and when these had advanced 
another 300 paces the fourth section would also advance, the different 
bodies would gradually draw nearer to the front line, and after 
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a while the second and third sections would begin to reinforce the 
first section, say by a dozen men at a time, till they had become com- 
pletely absorbed in the front line. The fourth section would act as 
a last company reserve, and would not be fused in the leading line 
till the last moment. By employing strong companies each com- 
pany would provide its own supports and reserve, only sections and 
not companies would be mixed up together, and for reinforcements 
the captain would have to depend on no one but himself. As to 
how the sections or quarter companies should be sent out, that is a 
mere matter of detail. Each section might be sent out as it stands 
in the company, or—as has been suggested, I think, by Lord 
Sandhurst—the company might be formed four deep, and the sections 
might be taken off by lateral slices ; z. ¢., the leading man of a section 
of fours would go with the first section, the second man with the 
second section, and so on. By that arrangement the sections 
would be kept unmixed. It has been argued that the evil to 
prevent which is the chief object of our proposed organisation is 
practically of no moment—that a soldier would obey as readily an 
officer of his own as one of another company. That is not, how- 
ever, the case. Besides, when several companies are mixed up 
together a man might get several contradictory orders, some from 
the officers of his own company and others from such officers as 
might be nearest to him. It is, moreover, obviously of great im- 
portance to be able to restore order rapidly after a conflict, whether 
victorious or otherwise ; and the experience of the Franco-Prussian war 
shows that the Prussians, who, notwithstanding the large size of their 
companies, managed to mix them up very much, required some 
time before they could get the men into their proper places after 
a fight. 

Another argument in favour of few and strong companies is based 
on the fact that if you have many and small companies the company 
becomes on a peace footing a veritable skeleton, too weak for 
manceuvring. So much, indeed, is this the case that in British batta- 
lions at home it is seldom that more than six small companies can be 
formed for a field-day, and consequently two companies are broken 
up. The administrative reasons for the change I advocate are as 
strong as the tactical reasons. It is an axiom that as far as possible 
administration and command should be vested in the same person. 
If, therefore, we have a strong company for tactical we ought also to 
have a strong one for administrative purposes. The two main 
objects in administration are efficiency and economy. But the 
present system is very extravagant: more costly, indeed, than that of 
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any army in Europe. It is the higher ranks naturally which are 
expensive, and if we diminish the number of companies we can do 
with fewer captains and colour-sergeants. It has been urged that we 
have not, as it is, too many officers, and that any change which would 
still further reduce their number is to be deprecated. It would not, 
however, be necessary that because we have fewer companies there 
should be a smaller percentage of officers. By substituting lieutenants 
for some of the captains and platoon-sergeants for some of the 
colour-sergeants we shduld greatly reduce the cost of administration 
and command. A company in our service on a war footing consists 
of one ciptain, two subalterns, one colour-sergeant, four platoon- 
sergeants, five corporals, one pioneer, four drummers, and 118 privates 
—two companies would have 119 privates. From these must be 
deducted the band—consisting of one sergeant, one corporal, and 
twenty men fora battalion—who would be employed in carrying away 
the wounded. The strength of a company may therefore be set 
down at 120 rank and file. I propose that a company should 
consist of one captain, four subalterns, one colour-sergeant, eight 
sergeants, eight corporals, two pioneers, four drummers, one hospital 
orderly, and 224 privates—total 253 of all ranks, the band not being 
included. A comparison between the percentage of captains and 
non-commissioned officers to men in the two establishments will 
show how great would be the economy of my scheme. It will be 
observed that each section would be complete in itself, that it would 
have an officer to command it, a drummer, and an active proportion of 
non-commissioned officers. The section would in fact be a small 
company, nearly as strong as a company on the present home 
establishment. The captain would have a command of an im- 
portance corresponding with his tactical duties and his position in 
the regiment, and might be expected to feel that pride in his work 
which it is impossible should now actuate him. 

This is no visionary scheme. Not only is it capable of being sup- 
ported by sound argument, but it also is recommended by the example 
of nations which have had much recent experience of war and are 
less tied to tradition, and in which the military authorities are more 
free to carry out their ideas than our own. Let us see how their 
companies are organised. In Germany the company on a war foot- 
ing consists of 251 men, a French company of 263, a Russian com 
pany of 208, an Austrian company of 244, an Italian company of 
about 246. Thus the company varies in the different armies of the 
principal military,Powers between 208 and 263. 

It cannot be said that the battalion is simply an administrative unit, 
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for there are still occasions when it becomes to a certain extent a tactical 
unit also. We must, therefore, look at it from both an administrative 
and a tactical point of view. The larger the battalion the cheaper the 
army, for the field and staff officers in a battalion of 600 men suffice 
for one of double the strength. The human voice cannot make itself 
heard beyond a comparatively limited distance. The line is the for- 
mation in which the voice has the farthest to travel. It has, there- 
fore, been considered that the size of a battalion should be regulated 
by the extent of front which can hear the commander's word of 
command. On that principle it should not at the outside exceed 
300 files. This, with officers, sergeants, band-drummers, pioneers, 
men sick and employed, &c., would represent about 750 of all ranks 
on paper. I suggest, however, that the limit of a battalion should 
not be determined in this way. The line formation, as a body moving 
simultaneously at the direct verbal command of the battalion chief, 
may be regarded as almost obsolete in war. It is possible to con- 
ceive occasions when it might be used, but these occasions would be 
very rare. Plainly, a formation only exceptional ought not to affect 
tactical organisation. In peace time, it is true, the line would be 
more frequently employed, but in peace no battalion would ever 
turn out more than 300 files on parade at any one time, and parade 
movements should be made to conform to the organisation best 
adapted for war—not tne reverse. The only limit, therefore, to the 
numerical strength of a battalion should be based upon the following 
considerations :—1st. How many companies can a battalion chief 
supervise in the field? 2nd. How many men make up the largest 
battalion which an officer can conveniently command and administer? 
3rd. How many men can be accommodated in the existing barracks ? 
4th. What is the best size for colonial duty? With regard to the 
first, considering the extent of ground covered by a company of the 
war strength which I propose, and that sometimes the whole bat- 
talion would be extended at one time, I am disposed to fix four as 
the largest number of companies for a battalion. Perhaps, especially 
after the latter had been reduced by casualties, six would not be too 
many from a purely tactical point of view. The second condition, 


however, induces me to prefer four companies, for no commanding 
officer could conveniently command and administer more than from 
1,000 to 1,100 men. The third condition need only be taken into 
consideration with respect to the peace establishment. Still it is 
obvious that the war strength must, to a certain extent, regulate the 
peace footing, for there are limits to efficient expansion. At the 
most the number of rank and file added on an augmentation should 
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not exceed forty per cent., and few barracks can hold more than 700 
of all ranks. The best strength for colonial duty is also from 700 to 
Sco men. I conclude, therefore, that no battalion should con- 
sist of more than four companies, and I would suggest that there 
should be four service and one depét companies, instead of eight 
of the former and two of the latter as at present. The depot 
companies I propose to reduce from two to one, because I fail to 
see why one should not perform all the functions now required of two. 
An essential point of my scheme is that every officer on the estab 
lishment of a battalion should be actually present and effective. I 
therefore advocate the making supernumerary of all officers on the staff. 
Another suggestion is that the number of colours in a battalion should 
be in future reduced from two to one. The object of colours is to afford 
a rallying point. Now one will serve this purpose quite as well as two. 
In old times the banner was always single, and it became double in 
our service in the following manner :—Companies were originally 
isolated, and each bore the banner of the captain. When several 
companies were brought together and formed into a regiment, each 
company at first retained its flag, and there was also the sovereign’s 
banner for the regiment. Soon companies’ banners were abolished, and 
the regimental banner took their place. That the regimental colour 
took its origin from the company colours is evident from the fact 
that even at the present day in the Guards the regimental colour is 
the colour of a company, each company’s colour being taken in 
turn. It is therefore a mere accident that there are two colours to a 
battalion. In continental armies there is only one standard to each 
reziment of several battalions. Consequently the loss of one French 
standard would be equivalent to the loss of eight English 
standards. ‘The second standard bearer in an English battalion is 
taken from useful to useless duties, and as the standard bearers are 
always special marks for the enemy’s fire we have twice as many 
officers exposed to exceptional peril as is necessary. I therefore 
strongly urge the abolition of one colour, and the consequent 
economy of one officer. 

In all continental battalions one field officer is found sufficient. 
Why, therefore, we should require three, it is difficult to imagine. 
The only plausible argument in favour of the present arrangement is 
that it is necessary to have some officer of superior rank to his 
comrades to assume command in the event of the death, sickness, or 
absence on leave of the battalion chief. But let either the adjutant’s 
duties, as in the navy, be performed by the second in command, who 
might have the rank of major, or let the senior company commander 
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have that rank. There would be great advantages, which I have not 
space enough to discuss, in making the second in command adjutant, 
and that is the plan I prefer. Even, however, were there to be 
a simple reduction of the number of field officers from three to one, a 
great economical reform which would in no way diminish efficiency 
would be effected. Under the present system it occasionally happens 
that a battalion is commanded by a captain without ill effects. At 
all events there is no conceivable reason why the second major, who 
at home is attached to the depét, should not be abolished. 

Having discussed the organisation of a battalion, I will now con- 
sider how battalions should be grouped. Of late years the majority 
of battalions are united so as to form brigades at camps of instruction 
or garrisons in large towns. In war the number of battalions in a 
brigade varies from three, the normal number, to as many as five or 
six. The chief feature of our brigade organisation is that there is 
no intermediate link between the brigade and battalion commander. 
The battalion is, in fact, practically the regiment. There are, it is 
true, two regiments of four, one regiment of three, and twenty-seven 
regiments of two battalions. Except, however, in the Guards, each 
battalion is distinct from and independent of any other, the only con- 
nection being through the maintenance of a single list for promotion. 
In foreign armies a brigade consists of two regiments, each regiment 
having two, three, or more battalions, and being, in fact, a sort of 
sub-brigade. Practically the colonel corresponds with our brigadier, 
the regiment with our brigade, and the brigade with our division. 
Numerically also the brigade of the Continent is equivalent to our 
division. ‘There are certain advantages in this organisation. It is 
economical, for with good arrangements the administrative and 
medical staff of one battalion is sufficient to perform the duties of a 
regiment. The brigade being larger, the number of generals required 
is smaller. The colonel of a regiment exercises a closer supervision 
than the brigadier. The larger the regiment, within certain limits, 
the stronger the esprit de corps, the greater the uniformity of system 
throughout the army, and the less the inequality of promotion. 
Owing, however, to the fact that we have a large number of single 
battalion stations, especially in the colonies, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to institute any intermediate link between the battalion 
and the brigade. Such being the case, the question arises, How many 
battalions should go to a brigade? Obviously the larger the brigade 
the greater the ensemb/e in the action of an army, and the fewer the 
number of links in the chain of subordination. The limit is the 
number of men which a brigadier can effectually handle on the field 
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of battle. There is another consideration, namely, that a brigadier 
should be enabled to occupy and defend a portion of a position 
without being obliged, save in the greatest emergencies, to call on 
other brigades for support. The principle which now prevails, too, 
is that command should extend less over breadth than depth. Iam 
inclined, therefore, to recommend, as the most convenient organi- 
sation, that an infantry brigade should consist of four or, at the most, 
five battalions. With four battalions a brigadier could occupy a section 
of a position with two battalions in the fighting or first line, retaining 
two battalions in the second line as a support, and to ward off flank 
attacks ; and similarly with regard to the offensive. If he had five 
battalions, he might keep the fifth battalion in third line as a reserve. 
Thus he would be independent, under ordinary circumstances, of all 
external aid. History teaches us how many evils have resulted from 
the failure of one brigade to assist another at the proper time, and 
the officer immediately engaged can always tell what his requirements 
are better than one further to the rear and not able to realise the neces- 
sities of the case. But even when the most cordial co-operation 
takes place, time is lost by the general who wants support being 
obliged to apply to another brigadier or the division leader, instead of 
being able to give his orders at once to the commander of a battalion. 
On the whole, therefore, I prefer a brigade of five to one of four 
battalions. Besides, the former would be more of a match for a foreign 
brigade than would be the latter. 

The best organisation of a division is a matter which it is not easy 
to decide on. In most foreign armies the division consists of two 
brigades of infantry, with a due proportion of artillery, cavalry, and 
engineers. In France there are two brigades of infantry, a battalion 
of chasseurs 4 pied, a proportion of artillery and engineers, and, I 
imagine, a small force of cavalry; but there seems to be nothing 
positively settled with regard to the latter point. 

A Prussian division consists of two brigades, one cavalry regiment, 
and four batteries of six guns each. In Russia there are no infantry 
brigades, and a division consists of four regiments of infantry, a 
brigade of artillery with forty guns and eight mitrailleuses, and a 
regiment of Cossacks. In Austria the division consists of two bri- 
gades of two regiments of three battalions each, two battalions of 
rifles, three squadrons of cavalry, three batteries of eight guns each, 
and a company of engineers. Our divisional organisation generally 
consists of two infantry brigades, a company of engineers, and two 
batteries. Sometimes we have three infantry brigades, but two is the 
usual number. 
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The chief difference between our and foreign divisional organisa- 
tion is that we have as a rule no divisional cavalry. Now a division 
is a large body and may frequently be employed in independent 
operations. Without cavalry it cannot so act with efficiency. 
There are also other reasons for attaching a portion of this arm to 
an infantry division, A certain number of orderlies are required 
to carry despatches, to communicate between the outposts and the 
main body, and as an escort to the general when reconnoitring. 
Again, each division is generally held responsible for the outpost 
duties in its immediate front, and for such a purpose cavalry are in 
all cases useful, in some almost indispensable. Lastly, small bodies 
of cavairy of about a squadron each can be usefully employed in the 
line of battle distributed amongst the infantry. On the other hand 
it is objected that battles rarely occur and that the cavalry can be 
used with better effect when brought together and handled by a general 
of their own arm. It is also urged that a general of division ought not to 
be independent, and that if his command is complete in all arms he 
will be tempted to fight actions on his own account, that the result of 
experience from the revolutionary wars downwards is to show that 
the combined division is a mistake, and finally that cavalry can always 
be attached to an infantry division for any special purpose. There is 
much truth in these arguments, but between the two systems there 
is a medium course which I think preferable to either, namely, that 
adopted by the Austrians. With two or three squadrons a division 
would be complete without being so independent as to be tempted 
to play the part of a smal! army. It would furnish its own orderlies, 
escorts, and small patrols, and if suddenly detached it would not be 
necessary to weaken a cavalry brigade by taking from it a regiment 
to be attached to the infantry division. Besides, we must remember 
that a British division bears the same relation to a British army 
that a foreign corps darmée does to a foreign army. 

Che corps d’armée organisation I need not here discuss, for we 
shall never probably be able to place more than one in the field. 
In such a case it would be simply a small army, and to discuss the 
composition of an army would require more, space than has been 
allotted to me. In the above remarks I have touched but lightly 
on the organisation and distribution of cavalry and artillery, a 
subject worthy of separate treatment. 
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THE PEAK OF TERROR. 
BY H. SCHUTZ WILSON, OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


} Sc VERY year, when starting for the annual holiday of 
Oh Alpine adventure, one travels with a stock of plans and 
a > JS projects, which include the ascent of certain peaks and 
Gas, the crossing of certain passes. Every year one quits the 
Alps leaving certain of these purposed expeditions unachieved. 

One of the mountains on my deferred list for 1875 was the mighty 
Schreckhorn, and when the Alpine harvest time came this year I was 
firmly minded, with the quiet ardour of a pent-up desire, to attempt 
the charming monster. 

The Schreckhorn is 13,394 feet high. It stands practically alone. 
The Mettelhorn is, indeed, rather near it, but then that is a compara- 
tively insignificant mountain. ‘The Wellhorn and Wetterhorner 
groups rise to the north of the Schreckhorn, while on the other side 
rises the great range of the Oberland giants. 

All around its base sweep wide, huge glaciers. It is the steepest 
and the stiffest, and is one of the longest and most laborious climbs in 
the Alps. Mr. Ball tells us that the “ascent of the Schreckhorn is one 
of the most laborious hitherto effected, and can be undertaken only by 
practised cragsmen.” He adds: “It is well known to all travellers 
that the peak is one of the boldest and most forbidding in aspect 
among the summits of the Alps. On three sides the rocks are so 
steep as to be almost completely bare of snow; the north slope 
towards the Lauteraar Joch alone shows a long slope of snow lying 
at the highest possible angle, and in such condition that the slightest 
disturbance is apt to cause avalanches.” Mr. Leslie Stephen calls 
tie Schreckhorn—and justly so calls it—“ the grimmest fiend of the 
Oberland.” The Lesser Schreckhorn, which is ninety-one feet lower 
than the actual summit, had been ascended, but the all-conquering 
Leslie Stephen was (in 1861) the first to attain to the highest peak 
of the true Schreckhorn. I own that I envy him that first ascent. 
A sultan with a well-stocked harem is too much engrossed by the 
general to heed the unit, and Mr. Stephen has made so many first 
ascents that he may perhaps half forget that of the Schreckhorn ; but 
I still admire and even half envy his success, and it was for me an 
object of ambition to follow where he had led. 

Our party of 1875 consisted firstly of our head ard chief, Lyvetéte, 
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in whose aspiring footsteps follows eagerly the young and ardent 
disciple, Magnus Gower, and for a time we were associated with the 
two M.D.’s, Bramshill and Falconer, though they ultimately quitted 
us to hunt after newer fancies. Our standing guides were Melchior 
Anderegg and Christian Lauener, with power to add to their number 
by taking local guides when necessary. 

The Alps do not seem to grow older ; they attained early a state 
of perfection, and they do not change or decline from that. The 
same with Lyvetéte. The years roll on, but he seems to become 
with every year younger and more enthusiastic as a mountaineer. 
Indeed, if such a thing were possible—but it is not, because you 
cannot exceed the superlative—he might almost be thought to im- 
prove as a climber. He is the loved and honoured, great and 
clement prince of our little party ; great in respect of his superiority, 
clement in respect of his considerate treatment of weaker brethren. 
And then how strangely sweet his mystic Alpine smile !—unchanging, 
uncanny, inscrutable, it expresses subtly his complex Alpine joy. The 
tendency of many great mountaineers is, in unconscious imitation of 
Mr. Frederick Vokes, to elevate the legs above the head, to rank 
mechanism in climbing above mind in mountaineering. Not so with 
Lyvetéte ; he retains, despite his excellence on hill and gletscher, 
the greater part of his noble, native mentality; and he developed 
this year a superior and conscientious intelligence in connection with 
the commissariat. No day is too long, no mountain is too hard for 
him ; and even a defeat (owing to bad weather) affects but tempo- 
rarily his gay and genial sweetness. 

How paternal was the fond, approving smile with which this year 
he rewarded the zealous efforts of his ardent and worthy disciple, 
Magnus Gower, to keep up with him! Melchior is as proud of 
Lyvetéte as Lyvetéte is proud of Gower, and our happy little party 
lived and worked in the sweetest concord, shaking out joyously 
for ever a musical melody, as it were even of Swiss cow-bells. 

The August of 1875 brought a great deal of bad weather to the 
Alps. It was even worse than that of 1874. We were to begin real 
work this season at Courmayeur, but the rain was there before us, 
and lasted after it had driven us away. We wanted to do the Grand 
Combin, the Grandes Jorasses, and Mont Blanc from Courmayeur } 
but the mountains were all too dangerous and difficult—the heavy 
snows were glissading down in avalanches, and Melchior would not 
allow us to try any one of our Courmayeur loves. We had to con- 
sole ourselves with Italian fruits, and with a daily low pass and 
thorough wetting. At last we reached Grindelwald, which is the 
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starting point for the Schreckhorn, and Lyvetéte, Magnus Gower, and 
myself agreed to snatch the first fine day for an ascent of the dark 
Peak of Terror. Taking a wet training walk over the Scheideck, 
Lyvetéte met young Altamont Hillyer, of Oxford, and invited him to 
join our expedition. He gladly agreed, and the eager party was—or 
seemed to be—arranged. 

I say seemed, because, at the last moment, our plans were changed. 
A rumour reached us that another party was going to sleep at the 
Kastenstein, and knowing that any addition of numbers to our 
expedition would overcrowd the cave, Lyvetéte proposed to me 
that I should take Hiilyer up the Schreckhorn, while he and Magnus 
Gower went off to do the Eiger Joch. The guides were to be divi- 
ded; Lyvetéte was to have Melchior, and I was to take Christian. 
These great masters were to be supplemented by local talent as second 
guides. All this was arranged, and the two parties prepared to start 
separately. The Kastenstein rock cave is five or six hours distant 
from Grindelwald, and, after an early lunch, Hillyer and myself 
started, with Lauener, Kauffmann, and a porter, for the burrow. We 
walked in the hot sun of afternoon along the well-known path by the 
Lower Grindelwald glacier ; descended upon the glacier itself by the 
ladders below the Beregg hut; crossed the glacier, and passed the 
Zasenhorn. Here we had to recross the glacier through the seracs, 
and, as we traversed hump and hollow we saw before us, high up on 
the other side, the Kastenstein block of dark rock. The seracs 
proved troublesome ; the way was hard to hit ; and we spent a good 
hour among them. The light was failing as we toiled up the steep 
rough way that leads to the cave. At last we reached it, and surveyed 
a great pile of massive rocks, under one of which is the dark, low, 
irregularly shaped hollow, in which we were to sleep. The place 
might be the cavernous home of a wild beast or of a small ogre. A 
rude cooking place is improvised just outside the burrow, and our 
guides were soon busy with mountain cookery. Then came the 
dinner, the song and jest, and then the vesper pipe. Hillyer and 
myself, joyous with the hopes of the morrow, reclined among guides 
and porters, anticipated the Schreckhorn, and enjoyed the noble 
Kastenstein view. Christian and Kauffmann soothed us with pro- 
phecies of fine weather, and we had a happy bivouac evening. 

The great range of noble peaks standing opposite te the Kasten- 
stein across the broad width of the chill glacier are all duskily, dimly, 
whitish-grey in the cold shadow of the falling night ; when, suddenly, 
there slowly steals a silver flame along the sharp topmost crest of the 
mighty Eiger, and moonlight shimmers on his snowy height. The 
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cold pure argent light broadens and descends. It next lights up the 
bulkier summit of the Ménch, and then gleams upon the pallid 
snows of the far, fair Jungfrau. Then it passes on to the Viescher- 
Horner, and shines brightly upon the rounded Ochsenhorn’s white 
peak. The superb Finster-aarhorn, last of the long row which com- 
mences with the Eiger, catches in his turn that chaste light which 
suggests no hint of heat. The glory broadens and deepens slowly 
along the whole sky-line of those magnificent mountains, until the 
full moon herself swims upward into the pale blue heavens, from 
behind the towering chain, and then their high sides of snow and 
deep hollows of glacier are bathed whitely in the shining radiance. 
The Unter Grindelwald glacier itself, stretching away brvadly 
beneath us, looks like a gigantesque drawing in Indian ink, as, in the 
moonlight, the heights and hollows of serac and of crevasse contrast 
so strangely, strongly, dark with white. The silver flood creeps 
upward over wastes of stone up our bare hillside until it reaches to 
our very feet, and until the huge rock boulders which shelter the 
Kastenstein refuge grow tenderly bright in the silent rays of the 
palely blanching moon. All around is hushed and huge ; awful, and 
yet so lovely. Moonlight streams on snow as faith gleams upon a 
saintly soul. The heavenly light is reflected, in answering beauty, 
by the pure thing on which it calmly shines. 

With the first glimpse of moonlight on these mighty hills the songs 
ceased, and we gazed in silence upon the magic Alpine vision. Work, 
however, often calls men away from dreams of beauty and delight; and 
as we were to get up at two or three next morning to do the Schreck- 
horn, a short night only was before us. Some time between ten and 
eleven Christian touched me on the shoulder, looked expressively at 
his watch, and pointed to the interior of our cavern shelter. I 
sighed, and had just one more half-pipe before I could tear myself 
from the silver splendour of the scene. In the low, rock-roofed 
burrow hay is thinly spread over a hard uneven rock bottom, and on 
this wild couch you compose yourself to sleep—if sleep you can. 
Soon the candle was extinguished, and huge amorphous forms slum- 
bered near me, while the white moonshine stole in in little flakes 
through chinks in the rock, and there was dreamland around the 
lonely Kastenstein. 

At three in the dim chill morning we were called (not necessarily 
awakened) by Christian. We wrestled grimly with the stiff hard 
boots, and with the tough unlovely breakfast. There being then 
light enough, we left the cave at four a.m., and were silently e# route 
for the high and distant Schreckhorn. You begin the ascent by a 
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descent. The way lies downwards over great blocks of stone, 
sprinkled thickly upon coarse grass. It is rough walking. You 
descend nearly to the glacier, and then get on to snow slopes and 
begin to ascend. The slope soon narrows into a couloir, or gully, 
between rocks. It is long and very steep. The snow being quite 
hard in the early morning, and the foothold consequently slight, this 
steep, straight up ascent is decidedly laborious. No prospect of the 
summit. The view is cut off above you by rocks, which seem to 
stand across the top of our snow gully. Iam on the rope next to 
Christian, who does not cut any steps or notches. The hard snow 
is SO very steep that you have to put the foot down sideways, and it 
costs great muscular exertion to maintain your foothold. Still up 
you go. Where ways are steep you rise rapidly, and, as we attain to 
the rocks so long seen above us we find that many a peak, hereto- 
fore hidden by the Eiger and Finster-aarhorn range, soars up and 
swims into our ken. Deep below us is the Strahleck pass, and we 
see on the broad white snow a little black creeping line which means 
travellers. We count five men, and know that Peter Anderegg, an 
old friend of mine, is their leading guide. Suddenly the line stops, 
and they evidently see us. They are probably shouting, though we 
cannot hear them, and two of them wave hats, We respond ; and 
Christian and Kauffmann emit terrific Jodels. Then they turn and 
go onward, and we turn and go upward. ‘Two ships on the ocean 
have met and greeted. 

We cross our rocks to the right, and then sit down to another break- 
fast. As we begin the meal the sun darts out and changes the whole 
aspect and character of the scene. It is a brilliant, deep-coloured 
stinging sun—that sun, indeed, which comes between days of bad 
weather. Before us lies a huge sloping snow basin, which comprises 
a mighty bergschrund, together with crevasses and abysses. The 
sun shines dazzlingly upon the smooth and sparkling snow. ‘ That 
snow won’t be hard when we come down!” says Christian, with an 
ominous shake of the head, as we finish breakfast and again prepare 
to start. 

We thread our way successfully through crevasse and abyss, and 
pass round the great hollow of the terrible bergschrund. By this 
time the sun has become very hot, and the snow is getting already 
very soft. There is a great depth of loose, fresh snow too; and I 
think with some dismay of the descent. ‘Ihe sky above is cloud- 
less, and is of a dark, deep purply blue ; almost, indeed, of the 
Titian hue, though our heavens are shining with fierce sunlight. At 
every step fresh peaks are growing up behind us, to the south; and 
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before us is the height and bulk of our own mountain, though we 
can catch as yet no glimpse of the summit. 

The bergschrund passed, we stand at the foot of three rock ridges, 
which tend upwards, while between each rock ridge a narrow snow 
couloir tends downwards. The ridge on the left is connected with 
the massive darkness of the Mettelhorn ; the one on the right has, 
as we can just’ see, more snow beyond it, and leans towards the 
Abschwung ; the one in the middle seems to go directly up, and 
this is the ridge which Christian elects for our ascent. On either 
side are thin gullies of snow, of amazing length and steepness, 
while our ridge is so steep that you can see but a very little way up 
it. Indeed the Schreckhorn throughout is constructed in the ex- 
tremity of the perpendicular style of mountain architecture. Later 
in the day, as Christian points out, the snow in the couloirs will be 
in an avalanche state. It is, in fact, swept so clean and smooth by 
constant avalanches. Not alone the steepness of the slope on which 
it rests, but swift descending torrents of snow—torrents which, owing 
to the weather, must have been quite unusually frequent lately— 
keep the surface of these long and narrow gullies so unwrinkled. 

And now we are fairly on our rock ridge, with hours of hard and 
difficult work before us. You are too busy to look round. Every 
step wants care. Often you are stretched out on your face on the 
surface of the rocks, groping with hands and feet for any little crack 
or fissure that will serve forhold. Sometimes we found little patches 
of snow melting in the sun and covering ice. Still we worked 
steadily on, mounting rapidly, until, during a moment’s halt, Christian 
pointed out the Sattel straight above us, and the low knob of the 
Little Schreckhorn just visible to the right. A Kamm or artte of 
rocks, with snow patches between their masses, runs between the 
Little and ¢4e Schreckhorn, which, to our left, is still invisible. 
This Kamm, though narrow, somewhat dangerous, and rather dif- 
ficult, is not very steep, and is, as Christian assures us, by no means 
the worst part of the mountain. It requires care and nerve. Two 
hours more will do it, Christian? Courage !—the work is hard, but 
the goal is near ; and we press on cheerfully. 

As we mounted, nearing the Sattel and the Kamm, a sudden great 
cry came from our leader, Christian, who, calling hurriedly upon us 
to do likewise, threw himself flat upon his face on the rocks. The 
cause was soon apparent. An avalanche of large stones and loose 
rocks, loosened by the heat, came flying through the air from some- 
where near the top. Some touched the snow gully, and then 
bounded in huge leaps downwards to the bergschrund. It was like 
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being exposed to a battery of artillery. I had watched many of 
these cannon-balls with a sort of morbid interest; when, suddenly, 
a stormful shower was directed full upon our rocks. One of these 
large stones hit me on the side of the head and stunned me. 
Luckily, I must have been struck by the flat side of the stone, 
because such a blow with the edge of such a missile, flying with such 
velocity, would certainly have killed me. Poor Gertsch, the guide, 
had been killed shortly before on the Wetterhorn by a stone de- 
scending in a similar manner, which struck him with its sharp edge. 
When I recovered consciousness I found that the rope which attached 
me to Lauener had been severed within three inches of my waist as 
cleanly as the shears of Atropos would cut the thread of a life. 

This was an annoying though a dramatic incident. I had thought 
that our ridge was out of the way of a Schreckhorn cannonade, but 
it appeared that our selection of rocks was placed advantageously 
to serve as an artillery target, and that I had been chosen by Fate 
as the bullseye. I remained about an hour unconscious. During 
that period the subsequent proceedings interested me no more. 
When I returned dreamily to myself I found a piece of ice resting 
upon a large lump raised upon my dazed and dizzy head, and saw 
a rather anxious group gathered round the wounded fawn. Christian 
proffered his brandy-flask and then re-attached the rope. ‘Though in 
a very shaken condition I was yet able to go, and we resumed our 
march, walking fast in order to get out of the way of the hill 
artillery. Once on the Sattel we were beyond that danger, and went 
more slowly. The final summit to our left was distinctly visible and 
seemed very near. We had done with ascent and with the perpen- 
dicular. It only remained to traverse with care the finalaréte. This 
is comparatively level, consisting of thin and sharp rock edges, with 
great depths below on either hand, and with patches of snow be- 
tween the blocks of rock. These upper rocks glowed with heat 
from the near and fervid sun. My accident had lost a good deal of 
time, and it was noon as we neared the last artte. The rounded 
double top of the Schreckhorn is raised but little above the Kamm, 
and you get the view as well from the top of the Sattel as you do 
from the peak itself, so that the topmost knob offers no surprise in 
the way of prospect. 

You pass the exact spot at which Mr. Elliott’s sad and fatal 
accident happened, and find that the terrible slip occurred at a place 
which is by no means the worst or most dangerous on the Kamm, 

My head was aching and throbbing painfully, and now and then a 
feeling of irresistible dizziness came over me. Once I had to stop 
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and lie down upon the rock, and oh! how good were rest, cham- 
pagne, and the final pipe ! 

One end of the Kamm is crowned by the real summit, which is 
composed of two rounded rock peaks, of different heights ; and at 
the other end of the Kamm is the Little Schreckhorn, which is some 
ninety feet lower.than the real top. 

You might ingeniously poison your enjoyment of Alpine hills and 
glaciers by persistently obtruding upon the mind the fact that those 
in the Himalayas are certainly bigger and possibly grander. The 
tendency to undue comparison always indicates a deficiency of the 
true critical faculty ; criticism being in essence the science of enjoy- 
ing the noble and the beautiful through comprehension, and I hold 
it a kind of treason to compare too curiously the comparative glory 
of views from different Alpine peaks ; but still I am bound to con- 
fess that other mountains command, as I think, finer views than 
that obtained by mounting the peak, or Kamm, of the Schreck- 
horn. It may be, however, that the singing in my battered head 
rendered me somewhat deaf to the music of the spheres ; it may 
be that eyes tending to close from a soporific stunning saw less 
keenly than usual the wonders and the splendours which Alpine 
altitude reveals: but still the fact remains that I have, as I fancy, 
seen even sublimer views from other peaks. However, the Schreck- 
horn view remains magnificent in glory. 

I had often seen the Schreckhorn from other peaks—as, for 
instance, from the near Wetterhorn; and now I was looking on 
the Wetterhorn and on many another peak from the Schreck- 
horn. You are perched in the centre of a world of snow, of 
glacier, of rock, of mountain ocean. Huge fields of pallid glacier, 
fissured and furrowed by crevasses which fleck with little shadows 
the white expanse, stretch away far to the north, on which side—the 
Wetterhorn side—long smooth sweeps of steep avalanche snow 
descend frightfully to the Lauteraar glacier. There is nothing green, 
nothing soft in the whole view. All is purely Alpine; deso- 
lately sublime. Round the foot of the mountain ray out four mighty 
glaciers, the birth-places of river and of ice-stream. Around you, 
on high, stand the huge peaks of the stern and solemn Oberland. 
From these you are divided by immensities of space, and yet they 
all look near and clear. The colour which pervades the scene is 
the dark brown of sombre rock and the glittering whiteness of 
eternal snow and thick-ribbed ice. As you rest and smoke (even 
when a lump of ice is secured to a swimming head), the vastness and 
the glory of the scene which spreads and soars around your dread 
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aerie sink into the mind, and imagination is uplifted high as the 
heaven-kissing hill on which you recline, from which you gaze. But 
it grows late; and Christian begins to urge departure. All that has 
been won with so much difficulty can be occupied and enjoyed only 
for a fleeting hour. 

From the Schreckhorn there is no suggestion of ornamental 
gardening. Art is not—and all is Nature—Nature in her wildest 
grandeur and in her silent immensities. The handful of men on 
the mountain alone suggest humanity. The view descent-wards 
from the Sattel is appalling, and in this light it presented itself to 
Hillyer. 

The mountain which you have to descend looks terribly long and 
steep. The stones are still falling from the top; sometimes in twos 
or threes, sometimes in showers; while there is at times an inex- 
plicable lull in the cannonade. Owing to these stones we cannot 
descend where we came up. We have to cut steps across pure ice, 
just under the Sattel, in order to attain to another ridge of rocks 
which runs down nearer to the Little Schreckhorn. Christian says 
that the new ridge will be much more difficult than the old one. As 
you gaze downwards, the rocks, about five feet below you, bulge out, 
and below that you see nothing until you crane over and catch a 
glimpse of the bergschrund level far, far below. The mountain is 
divided into;two parts by the plain of the great bergschrund. The 
guides were emphatic in their injunctions to take care. Kauffmann 
led down, and Christian was the last on the rope. Our new ridge 
was decidedly worse than the former one, and our progress was slow. 
Very often one only could move while the others held ; seldom 
could you standgupright, and several places were distressingly diffi- 
cult. This,ridge*occupied a good deal of time. Below it a steep 
snow’slope leads on to the comparatively level plain which surrounds 
the great bergschrund, the crevasses, and the hollows. The sun was 
blazing fiercely, and the snow was soft, and loose, and deep. We 
surmountedjallfour difficulties and regained our tracks of the morr- 
ing ; but the late*afternoon sun was shining as we stood on the top 
of the flast long®snow gullies in the steep couloirs. In these the 
snow{would not hold at all. It slipped with us at every step, and 
the ffootsteps of the first man on the rope were useless to his 
followers. The narrow gully was far too steep, and the snow was 
far too deep for glissading. We got on slowly, and with labour and 
difficulty.] ;On$paper one can descend rapidly, but on the actual 
Schreckhorn;not{sojquickly, and the light had failed us before we had 
done with the snow. 

VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. QQ 
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At last !—It was dusk as we quitted the long tiresome couloir 
work and turned off to the right, over the rough rocks which lead 
up to the Kastenstein. The change of work was pleasant, though 
going uphill again was rather objectionable. Stumbling along in the 
dark, we see a light in the shades above us, and become aware 
of a watchful porter standing before the welcome cave. In a few 
minutes we are there—it seems like coming home !—and we gladly 
sit down before the cooking-place. Lauener advises us, as it is 
dark, to spend a second night in our burrow; he says that he does 
not like crossing the seracs of the glacier at night, and that we should 
arrive very late in Grindelwald. We gladly assent; the merry fire 
blazes, and we cook the provisions that are left. Yesterday we 
thought that we had brought with us too great a stock; to-day 
we feel the truth of the French saying “‘Le superflu, chose trés 
nécessaire.” The first thing we get is a good soup, and we have, 
luckily, a bottle of champagne left. As we look before the fire, and 
smoke, the moon again leaps forth as it had done the night 
before. Where else could we have sucha view? Again, in bright and 
dark, in dazzling whiteness and in dusky hollow shadows, the wide 
glacier surface spreads out coldly, purely, under the serene and 
splendid moonlight. Again our peak row stands revealed in silver 
flame. Again the blanching light steals broadly upward to our 
cavernous shelter ; and once more we feel the magic of such a scene 
in such a light. 

To tired men, who have been working so many hours on the 
Schreckhorn, the hay in the Kastenstein hides the rock beneath ; 


The art of our necessities is strong, 
That can make vile things precious. 


We sleep an intense and dreamless sleep. Early we wake. The 
morning is fine, though clouds are gathering for bad weather, and 
we recross the seracs, re-descend the glacier, and reach Grindelwald, 
with our minds full of the sublime impressions left by laborious 
intimacy with the great grim Schreckhorn. 

Amongst the many joys which we owe to the Alps must be reckoned 
the development of a distinct and noble thirst. Thirst itself is not 
perhaps exactly a joy ; but then the longing is assuaged with such 
peculiar delight. I think gratefully of many a glacier rill and 
mountain spring, of many a bowl of Swiss milk, of many a bottle 
of Swiss champagne. The crystal stream, leaping brightly downwards 
over sombre iron rocks, the liquid ivory filling the milkherd’s pleasant 
pail, are rendered by intensity of thirst active and delicious luxuries. 
It is worth while to be so thirsty in order to enjoy such divine 
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draughts. Walking one day, under dull leaden clouds which 
discharged heavy rain, from the Col Ferrex to Courmayeur, I was 
struck with the appearance of the moraine next to the glacier of the 
Dolent. There was something unspeakably sad and desolate in the 
colourless rubbish slope. It seemed to my fancy as if the last day 
had dawned : as if the destruction of the world had commenced by 
turning to drear waste this one melancholy spot which had already 
lost love and life and hope in the pathos of final destruction. 
Moraines are always weary wastes, but this particular one—seen 
under joyless cloud and darkening rain—expressed a more terrible 
suggestion of the extinction of creation, of a worn-out world turning 
into dust and ashes, than any other moraine that I have ever seen 
before or since has done. The weird place was past all life, and had 
outlived all hope. 
The mountaineer may say, with Armgart, 
I accept the peril. 


I choose to walk high with sublimer dread 
Rather than crawl in safety. 


To strive upwards, through labour and danger, to such sublime 
results has in it something ennobling. Every time that I attain to 
one of these Alpine altitudes I feel more deeply the grandeur of 
such temporary elevation above the level of the earth, I recognise 
more fully the glory of being uplifted to rank with the crests and 
summits of such lofty peers—I say peers, boastful though the 
word may sound—because one is, if the work be done in the right 
spirit, for the time at least etherealised, sublimed to the sky-piercing, 
heaven-nearing loftiness of these majestic mountains. Such a climb 
produces in the mind a temporary grandeur, like that caused by 
reading a noble poem or seeing a great actor; and mountain, 
poem, acting, all leave behind them permanent results. During an 
Alpine season, like that even of 1875, how much was seen, and 
thought, and felt, and done! How many incidents occurred, what 
heights of joy were reached, what intensity of emotion was felt ; and 
yet—type of human history—so many experiences shrink up into 
this brief and fleeting record of the deep impression made on memory 
by a very memorable day passed upon the mighty Perak oF 
TERROR ! 


Ann nana 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 








PART IV. 


ATE in the year 1825 Leigh Hunt returned from Italy 
to England. The enthusiastic attachment felt for him 
(X by his men friends was felt with equal ardour by the 
SSR young girl who had always heard him spoken of in 
the most admiring terms by her father, her mother, and many of 
those she best loved and esteemed. His extraordinary grace of 
manner, his exceptionally poetic appearance, his distinguished fame 
as a man of letters, all exercised strong fascination over her 
imagination. In childhood she had looked up to him as an imperso- 
nation of all that was heroic in suffering for freedom of opinion’s 
sake, of all that was comely in person, of all that was attractive 
in manner, of all that was tasteful in written inculcation and acted 
precept. He was her beau-ideal of literary and social manhood. 

As quite a little creature she can well remember creeping round to 
the back of the sofa where his shapely hand rested and giving it a 
gentle childish kiss, and his peeping over at her, and giving a quiet 
smiling nod in acknowledgment of the baby homage, while he went 
on with the conversation in which he was engaged. Afterwards, as 
a growing girl, when she used to hear his removal to Italy discussed, 
and his not too prosperous means deplored, she indulged romantic 
visions of working hard, earning a fabulously large sum, c:rrying it 
in fairy-land princess style a pilgrimage across the Continent ba-efoot, 
and laying it at his feet, amply rewarded by one of his winning 
smiles. Strange as it seems now to be recounting openly these then 
secretly cherished fancies, they were most sincere and most true at 
the time they were cherished. If ever were man fitted to inspire 
such white-souled aspirations in a girl not much more than a dozen 
years old, it was Leigh Hunt. Delicate-minded as he was, rich in 
beautiful thoughts, pure in speech and in writing as he was ardently 
eloquent in style, perpetually suggesting graceful ideas and adorning 
daily life by elevated associations, he was precisely the man to 
become a young girl’s object of innocent hero-worship. When 
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therefore I met him for the first time after his return from Italy, at 
the house of one of my parents’ friends, all my hoarded feeling on 
behalf of him and his fortunes came so strongly upon me, and the 
sound of his voice so powerfully affected me, that I could with 
difficulty restrain my sobs. He chanced to be singing one of the 
pretty Irish melodies to which his friend Moore had put words, 
“Rich and rare were the gems she wore,”—and, as I listened to the 
voice I remembered so well and had not heard for so long, the silent 
tears fell from my eyes in large drops of mingled pain and pleasure. 
He was the man in all the world to best interpret such an ebullition 
of feeling had he observed it ; but I was thankful to perceive that he 
had no idea of the agitation I had been in, when he finished his 
song and began his usual delightful strain of conversation. Leigh 
Hunt’s conversation was simply perfection. If he were in argument 
—however warm it might be—he would wait fairly and patiently to 
hear “the other side.” Unlike most eager conversers, he neve 
interrupted. Even to the youngest among his colloquists he always 
gave full attention, and listened with an air of genuine respect to 
whatever they might have to adduce in support of their view of 
a question. He was peculiarly encouraging to young aspirants, 
whether fledgling authors or callow casuists ; and treated them with 
nothing of condescension, or affable accommodation of his intellect 
to theirs, or amiable tolerance for their comparative incapacity, but, 
as it were, placed them at once on a handsome footing of equality 
and complete level with himself. When, as was frequently the 
case, he found himself left master of the field of talk by his 
delighted hearers, only too glad to have him recount in his own 
felicitous way one of his “good stories” or utter some of his 
“good things,” he would go on in a strain of sparkle, brilliancy, 
and freshness like a sun-lit stream in a spring meadow. Melodious 
in tone, alluring in accent, eloquent in choice of words, Leigh Hunt’s 
talk was as delicious to listen to as rarest music. Spirited and fine 
as his mode of narrating a droll anecdote in written diction un- 
doubtedly is, his mode of telling it was still more spirited, and still 
more fine. Impressive and solemn as is his way of writing down a 
ghost-story or tragic incident, his power in telling it was still better. 
Tender and affecting as is his manner of penning a sad love-story, or 
a mournful chapter in history, and the “‘ Romance of Real Life,” his 
style of telling it went beyond in pathos of expression. He used 
more effusion of utterance, more mutation of voice, and more energy 
of gesture, than is commen to most Englishmen when under the 
excitement of recounting a comic story; and this produced corre- 
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sponding excitement in his hearers, so that the “success” of his good 
stories was unfailing, and the laughter that followed him throughout 
was worked to climax at the close. Those who have laughed 
heartily when merely reading his paper entitled “On the graces and 
anxieties of pig-driving,” will perhaps hardly credit us when we assert 
that Leigh Hunt’s own mode of relating the event he there describes 
of the pig-driver in Long Lane far surpassed the effect produced by 
the written narration, — polishedly witty and richly humorous as 
that written narration assuredly is. The way in which Leigh Hunt 
raised his tone of voice to the highest pitch, hurling himself forward 
the while upon air, as if ip wild desire to retrieve the bolting 
pig, as he exclaimed “ He’ll go up all manner of streets !” brought 
to the hearers’ actual sight the anguish of the “ poor fellow,” who 
was “ not to be comforted in Barbican,” and placed the whole scene 
palpably before them. 

In the summer of 1826 my father and mother went down to a 
pretty rural sea-side spot near Hastings called Little Bohemia, taking 
me, the eldest of my brothers, and one of my younger sisters, with 
them for the change of air that these members of our family especially 
needed ; and when we returned home to Shacklewell it chanced that 
Charles and I met very frequently during the autumn ; so frequently, 
and with such fast-increasing mutual affection that on the 1st of 
November in that year we became engaged to each other. As I was 
only seventeen, and my parents thought me too young to be married, 
our engagement was not generally made known. This caused a 
rather droll circumstance to happen, Charles, having occasion to 
call on business connected with the “‘ Every-day Book,” upon William 
Hone, who was then under temporary pressure of difficulties and 
dwelt in a district called “within the rules” of the King’s Bench 
prison,—took me with him to see that clever and deservedly popular 
writer. Our way lying through a region markedly distinguished for 
its atmosphere of London smoke, London dirt, London mud, and 
London squalor, some of the flying soots chanced to leave traces on 
my countenance ; and while we were talking to Mr. Hone, Charles, 
noticing a large smut on my face, coolly blew it off, and continued 
the conversation. Next time they met, Hone said to Charles :— 
“You are engaged to Miss Novello, are you not?” ‘“ What makes 
you think so?” was the rejoinder. “Oh, when I saw you so 
familiarly puff off that smut on a young lady’s cheek, and she so 
quietly submitted to your mode of doing it, I knew you must be an 
engaged pair.” 

By the time Hone’s “ Every-day Book ” had been succeeded by his 
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“ Table Book,” I resolved that I would quietly try whether certain 
manuscript attempts I had made in the art of composition might not 
be accepted for publication ; and I thought I would send them, on 
this chance, to Mr. Hone, under an assumed signature. The initials 
I adopted were “M. H.”—meaning thereby “Mary Howard ;” 
because my father had once when a young man enacted Falstaff, in 
a private performance of the 1st Part of Henry IV., as “Mr. 
Howard.” ‘Taking into my confidence none but my sister nearest to 
me in age (whom I always called “my old woman” when she did me 
the critical service rendered by Molitre’s old maid-servant to her 
master) ; and finding that she did not frown down either the written 
essay or the contemplated enterprise, I forwarded my first paper, 
entitled “My Armchair,” and to mine and my sister Cecilia’s 
boundless joy found it accepted by Hone, and printed in one of the 
numbers of the “Table Book” for June, 1827, where also appeared 
some playful verses by Elia, headed “Gone, or Going,” and No. 
XXII. of his series of extracts from the old dramatists, which he 
called “Garrick Plays.” I shall not easily forget the novice pride with 
which I showed the miniature essay to Charles and asked him what 
he thought of it as written by a girl of seventeen ; still less can I 
forget the smile and glance of pleased surprise with which he looked 
up and recognised w/o was the girl-writer. 

These are some of the bygone self-memories that such “ Recol- 
lections” as we have been requested to record are apt to beguile us 
into: and such as we must beg our readers to forbear from looking 
upon in the light of egoism, but rather to regard as friendly chit-chat 
about past pleasant times agreeable in the recalling to both chatter 
and chattee. 

My father and mother had left Shacklewell Green and returned to 
reside in London when Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Hunt and their family lived 
at Highgate, and invited me (M.C.C.) to spend a few days with them in 
that pretty suburban spot, then green with tall trees and shrub-grown 
gardens and near-adjoining meadows. Pleasant were the walks taken 
arm-in-arm with such a host and entertainer as Leigh Hunt. Some- 
times towards Holly Lodge, the residence of an actress-duchess,— 
successively Miss Mellon, Mrs. Coutts, and the Duchess of St 
Albans ; of whose sprightly beauty, as Volante in the play of “The 
Honeymoon,” Leigh Hunt could give right pleasant description : or 
past a handsome white detached house in a shrubbery, with a long 
low gallery built out, where the elder Mathews lived, whose “ Enter- 
tainments” and “ At Homes” I had often seen and could enjoyingly 
expatiate upon with Leigh Hunt, as we went on through the pretty 
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bowery lane—then popularly known as Millfield Lane, but called in 
his circle Poets’. Lane, frequented as it was by himself, Shelley, Keats, 
and Coleridge—till we came to a stile that abutted on a pathway 
leading across by the ponds and the Pine-mount, skirting Caen 
Wood, to Hampstead, so often and so lovingly celebrated both in 
prose and verse by him I was walking with. Then there was the row 
of tall trees in front of Mr. Gilman’s house, where Coleridge lived, 
and beneath which trees he used to pace up and down in 
quiet meditation or in converse with some friend. Then there 
was Whittington’s Stone on the road to the east of Highgate 
Hill, in connection with which Leigh Hunt would discourse 
delightfully of the tired boy with dusty feet sitting down to rest, and 
listening to the prophetic peal of bells that bade him tarry and 
return as the best means of getting forward in life. And sometimes 
we passed through the Highgate Archway, strolling on to rural 
Muswell Hill and still more rural Friern Barnet, its name retaining an 
old English form of plural, and recalling antique monkish fraternities 
when rations of food were served forth, or rest and shelter given to 
way-weary travellers. Leigh Hunt’s simultaneous walk and talk 
were charming ; but he also shone brilliantly in his after-breakfast 
pacings up and down his room. Clad in the flowered wrapping- 
gown he was so fond of wearing when at home, he would continue 
the lively subject broached during breakfast, or launch forth into 
some fresh one, gladly prolonging that bright and pleasant morning 
hour. He himself has somewhere spoken of the peculiar charm of 
English women, as “ breakfast-beauties,” and certainly he himself 
was a perfect specimen of a “ breakfast-wit.” At the first social 
meal of the day he was always quite as brilliant as most company 
men are at a dinner-party or a gay supper. Tea to him was as 
exhilarating and inspiring as wine to others ; the locks of his home- 
circle as excitingly sympathetic as the applauding faces of an 
admiring assemblage. At the time of which I am speaking, Leigh 
Hunt was full of some translations he was making from Clement 
Marot and other of the French epigrammatists ; and as he walked 
to and fro he would fashion a line or two, and hit off some felicitous 
turn of phrase, between whiles whistling with a melodious soft little 
birdy tone in a mode peculiar to himself of drawing the breath 
inwardly instead of sending it forth outwardly through his lips. I 
am not sure that his happy rendering of Destouches’ couplet-epitaph 
on an Englishman :— 


Ci-git Jean Rosbif, Ecuyer, 
Qui se pendit pour se désennuyer, 
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Here lies Sir John Plumpudding, of the Grange, 
Who hung himself one morxning, for a change, 


did not occur to him during one of those after-breakfast lounges of 
which I am now speaking. Certain am I that at this time he was 
also cogitating the material for a book which he purposed naming 
“ Fabulous Zoology” ; and while this idea was in the ascendant his 
talk would be rife of dragons, griffins, hippogriffs, minotaurs, basilisks, 
and ‘“‘ such small deer” and “ fearful wild fowl” of the genus monster, 
illustrated in his wonted delightful style by references to the classic 
poets and romancists. 

Belonging to this period also was his plan for writing a book of 
Fairy Tales, some of the names and sketched plots of which were 
capital—*‘ Mother Fowl” (a story of a grimy, ill-favoured old 
beldam) being, I remember, one of them. Leigh Hunt had an 
enchanting way of taking you into his confidence when his thoughts 
were running upon the concoction of a new subject for a book, and 
of showing that he thought you capable of comprehending and even 
aiding him in carrying out his intention ; at any rate, of sympathising 
heartily in his communicated views. No man ever more infallibly won 
sympathy by showing that he felt you were eager to give it to him. 

The one of Leigh Hunt’s children who most at that period engaged 
my interest and fondness was his little gentle boy, Vincent; who, 
being a namesake of my father’s, used to call me his daughter, while 

called him “papa.” Afterwards, when the news of my being 
married reached the Hunt family, Vincent was found crying ; and 
when asked what for, he whimpered out :—‘‘I don’t like to have my 
daughter marry without asking her papa’s leave.” 

Our marriage took place on a fine summer day—July 5th, in 
1828. The sky was cloudless; and as we took our way across the 
fields that lie between Edmonton and Enfield—for we had resolved 
to spend our quiet honeymoon in that lovely English village, 
Charles’s native place, and had gone down in primitive Darby-and- 
Joan fashion by the Edmonton stage, after leaving my father and 
mother’s house on foot together, Charles laughingly telling me, as 
we walked down the street, a story of a man who said to his wife an 
hour after the wedding : “‘ Hitherto I have been your slave, madam ; 
now you are mine”—we lingered by the brook where John Keats 
used to lean over the rail of the foot-bridge, looking at the water 
and watching 


Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 
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To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
Temper’d with coolness : 


and stayed to note the exact spot recorded in Keats’ Epistle to 
C. C. C., where the friends used to part 

Midway between our homes: your accents bland 

Still sounded in my ears, when I no more 

Could hear your footsteps touch the grav’ly floor. 

Sometimes I lost them, and then found again ; 

You chang’d the footpath for the grassy plain ; 


and loitered under a range of young oak-trees, now grown into more 
than stout saplings, that were the result of some of those carefully 
dropped acorns planted by Charles and his father in the times of yore 
heretofore recorded. So dear to us always were Enfield and its 
associations that they were made the subject of a paper without 
C. C. C.’s signature entitled “A Visit to Enfield,” and a letter signed 
** Felicia Maritata,” both of which were published by Leigh Hunt in 
his Serials: the former in the number of his Za#/er for October 11, 
1830 ; the latter in the number of Leigh Hunt's London Journal for 
January 21, 1835. 

Dear Charles and Mary Lamb, who were then residing at Chase 
Side, Enfield, paid us the compliment of affecting to take it a little in 
dudgeon that we should not have let them know when we “ lurked 
at the Greyhound” so near to them; but his own letter,* written 
soon after that time, shows how playfully and how kindly he really 
took this “stealing a match before one’s face.” He made us promise 
to repair our transgression by coming to spend a week or ten days 
with him and his sister ; and gladly did we avail ourselves of the 
offered pleasure under name of reparation. 

During the forenoons and afternoons of this memorable visit we 
used to take the most enchanting walks in all directions of the lovely 
neighbourhood. Over by Winchmore Hill, through Southgate Wood 
to Southgate and back: on one occasion stopping at a village linen- 
draper’s shop that stood in the hamlet of Winchmore Hill, that 
Mary Lamb might make purchase of some little household requisite 
she needed ; and Charles Lamb, hovering near with us, while his 
sister was being served by the mistress of the shop, addressed her, in 
a tone of mock sympathy, with the words :—“ I hear that trade’s fall- 
ing off, Mrs. Udall, how’s this?” The stout, good-natured matron 
only smiled, as accustomed to Lamb’s whimsical way, for he was 
evidently familiarly known at the houses where his sister dealt. 


* See p. 621 of Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 1873. 
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Another time a longer excursion was proposed, when Miss Lamb de- 
clined accompanying us, but said she would meet us on our return, 
as the walk was farther than she thought she could manage. It was to 
Northaw: through charming lanes, and country by-roads, and we 
went hoping to see a famous old giant oak-tree there. This we could 
not find ; it had perhaps fallen, after centuries of sturdy growth ; but 
our walk was delightful, Lamb being our conductor and confabulator. 
It was on this occasion that—sitting on a felled tree by the way-side 
under a hedge in deference to the temporary fatigue felt by the least 
capable walker of the three—he told us the story of the dog* that he 
had ¢ired out and got rid of by that means. The rising ground of the 
lane, the way-side seat, Charles Lamb’s voice, our own responsive 
laughter—all seem present to us as we write. Mary Lamb was as 
good as her word—when was she otherwise? and came to join us 
on our way back and be with us on our reaching home, there to 
make us comfortable in old-fashioned easy-chairs for “‘a good rest” 
before dinner. The evenings were spent in cosy talk: Lamb often 
taking his pipe, as he sat by the fire-side, and puffing quietly between 
the intervals of discussing some choice book, or telling some racy 
story, or uttering some fine thoughtful remark. On the first evening 
of our visit he had asked us if we could play whist, as he liked a 
rubber; but on our confessing to very small skill at the game, he 
said :—“ Oh, then, you’re right not to play; I hate playing with bad 
players.” However, on one of the last nights of our stay he said :— 
“Let’s see what you're like, as whist-players” ; and after a hand or 
two, finding us not to be so unproficient as he had been led to be- 
lieve, said :—“ If I had only known you were as good as this, we 
would have had whist every evening.” 

His style of playful bluntness when speaking to his intimates was 
strangely pleasant—nay, welcome : it gave you the impression of his 
liking you well enough to be rough and unceremonious with you: it 
showed you that he felt at home with you. It accorded with what 
you knew to be at the root of an ironical assertion he made—that he 
always gave away gifts, parted with presents, and so/d keepsakes. It 
underlay in sentiment the drollery and reversed truth of his saying 
to us: “TI always call my sister Maria when we are alone together, 
Mary when we are with our friends, and Moll before the servants.” 

He was at this time expecting a visit from the Hoods, and talked 
over with us the grand preparations he and his sister meant to make 
in the way of due entertainment: one of the dishes he proposed 
being no other than “bubble and squeak.” He had a liking for 








* See p. 627 of Gentleman’s Magazine, for December, 1873. 
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queer, out-of-the-way names and odd, startling, quaint nomenclatures ; 
bringing them in at unexpected moments, and dwelling upon them 
again and again when his interlocutors thought he had done with 
them. So on this occasion “bubble and squeak” made its per- 
petual re-appearance at the most irrelevant points of the day’s con- 
versation and evening fireside talk, till its sheer repetition became a 
piece of humour in itself. 

He had a hearty friendship for Thomas Hood, esteeming him as 
well as liking him very highly. Lamb was most warm in his pre- 
ferences, and his cordial sympathy with those among them who were, 
like himself, men of letters, forms a signal refutation of the luke- 
warmness—nay, envy—that has often been said to subsist between 
writers towards one another. Witness, for example, his lines to 
Sheridan Knowles “on his Tragedy of Virginius.” Witness, too, 
his three elegant and witty verse-compliments to Leigh Hunt, to 
Proctor, and to Hone. The first he addresses “To my friend the 
Indicator,” and ends it with these ingeniously turned lines :— 

I would not lightly bruise old Priscian’s head, 
Or wrong the rules of grammar understood ; 
But, with the leave of Priscian, be it said, 
The Jndicutive is your Potential Mood. 

Wit, poet, prose-man, party-man, translator— 
Hunt, your best title yet is Zdicator. 


The second, addressed “To the Author of the Poems published 
under the name of Barry Cornwall,” after praising his “ Marcian 
Colonna,” “ The Sicilian Tale,” and “The Dream,” bids him 


No longer, then, as ‘ lowly substitute, 

Factor, or PRoctorR, for another’s gains,” 
Suffer the admiring world to be deceived ; 

Lest thou thyself, by self of fame bereaved, 
Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 

And heavenly tunes piped through an alien flute. 


And the third, addressed ‘“‘ To the Editor of the ‘ Every-day Book,’” 
has this concluding stanza :— 


Dan Pheebus loves your book—trust me, friend Hone— 
The title only errs, he bids me say : 

For while such art, wit, reading there are shown, 
He swears ’tis not a work of every day. 


(To be continued.) 




















DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN MeCARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


WHAT THE SEA GAVE UP. 





ARIE was alone for a few moments when her father 
left her room and went to make arrangements for their 
dismal journey. Something in his manner distressed 

; her. In all her personal pain and grief she had a 
vague consciousness that he did not seem to her very sorry. His 
change in manner since the terrible news came made her heart 
sink. She suspected that since Christmas Pembroke was now 
removed from the way he would try all the more to persuade her 
to marry Mr. Vidal, and she should have fresh arguments and new 
struggles. In a day or two perhaps Vidal would be in Durewoods, 
and nothing in life seemed to her now half so hard to bear as the 
thought of her engagement with him. She pressed her hands to her 
forehead. A resolve came. 

“T’ll break it off myself!” she determined. “I have a right! 
My life is my own—and I will doit! It is noshame now, since 4e is 
dead. I may love him now to my heart’s content—and I could not 
even think of him while I remained still bound to Mr. Vidal.” 

“Marie,” her father said, quietly entering the room, “ get ready, 
dear, if you will come. We shall start in half an hour exactly. I 
have a letter or two to write first, which must go to the post.” 

**T, too, have a letter to write,” Marie thought. 

“In half an hour I’ll come,” Sir John said. 

“T shall be quite ready, dear,” Marie replied with a composure 
which puzzled him. 

The moment he had gone she went to her desk and began to 
write. The purpose that she had in writing kept her nerves calm and 
steady. Her composure was surprising to herself now. Even 
while she wrote she found herself coldly looking the situation full in 
the face, and resolving that this was the best thing and the right 
thing to do. Her whole soul was now set on being free of her 
engagement with Ronald Vidal—free to think always over Christmas 
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Pembroke, and to own to herself that she loved him. This step, too, 
would save her father the pain of having to tell her story with his 
own lips to Ronald, and it would prevent the possibility of his trying 
to induce her still to marry Vidal. She grew sick at the thought of 
his cool and man-of-the-world arguments all over again. 

She felt, too, as if she could not look on Christmas Pembroke’s 
dead body until she had released herself from her engagement with 
Mr. Vidal. That seemed an indispensable and sacred duty. Not 
that she feared to indulge in any burst of grief over the body of the 
young man whom she had known, all too late, that she loved. 
Lady Disdain believed that, broken as she was, she still had strength 
and pride enough not to betray herself before vulgar lookers-on. 
But her soul would at least be free ; and she could own to herself that 
she loved him. A girl beguiled into an engagement during the 
absence of the lover whom she was taught to believe dead could not 
have panted more eagerly to free herself from it in order honestly to 
meet the lover come safely back than Marie longed to be free from 
her engagement with Mr. Vidal before she went to look on Christmas 
Pembroke dead. 

This was the letter she wrote. She wrote it “at one stroke,” and 
as fast as her pen could go. Her mind was mistress of its subject— 


“Dear Mr. Vipat,—This letter will give you pain to read, I fear. 
It gives me pain to write, but I cannot help writing it ; and I have 
not asked the advice of any one about it. I wonder if you already 
guess what I am going to say. 

“I cannot keep my promise. I must ask of you, and beg of you, 
that you will release me from it. When I promised I did a great 
wrong to you and to myself; but I did it partly without thought, and 
partly through ignorance of my own feelmgs. I know now that I 
ought not to marry you. I know that I never could care for you as 
you deserve, and as your wife ought to care for you. 

“This is not all. Perhaps you might be generous enough and 
hopeful enough to overlook that. But I am going to say what, 
perhaps, no girl ever wrote before at such a time, and what, 
perhaps, I ought to be ashamed to confess. I know now what I did 
not know then—that there is some one I do care for more than ever 
I could care for you or any other being. He does not know this, 
and never can know it now; but I do. I loved him. 

“I suppose this is an unwomanly confession. If so it will make 
you feel the less regret when you receive this letter. You could not 
care to make any girl your wife who could have written it. I shall 
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be glad to believe that—if it is any relief to you to condemn and 
despise me. I don’t know what the usage of the world may be, but 
I have made up my mind that there should be truth between you and 
me. 

“*) dy not ask you to forgive me. I ought to have asked your for- 
giveness when I promised—not now when I release you from your 


engagement, and set you free. 
“MARIE CHALLONER.” 


“ When that leaves Durewoods,” said Marie, “I am free!” She 
made up the letter, addressed it, went downstairs herself and placed 
it in the old-fashioned post-bag, and having met nobody on the way 
caine quietly back to her room. There was a strange feeling of 
exaltation—almost of exultation—about her. All high emotions are 
in the same key ; and with resolve there always comes some thrill of 
the exultant mood. When Juliet’s lover knows all and has surveyed 
in mind the worst and made up his resolve, there is something like 
exulting pride in the declaration that now after all he will visit Juliet, 
and that very night. Our heroine thought with a kindred pride that 
now she was free to look on the face of the man she loved. At that 
moment came back to her the quiet, warning words of Dione Lyle 
the day before. 

‘Miss Lyle was right I suppose,” she thought. “I may think of 
him so now at least, since he is dead. Even the poor girl whom he 
loved would not blame me now, if she could know.” 

Her father came and quietly handed her to the carriage, maintaining 
a dignified ease while in the presence of the servants, but relapsing 
into ostentatious sympathy when they were alone together and on 
their way. It was little more than midday, but the skies were covered 
and the scene was dim with mist. They had a long drive, and they 
did not talk much. The momentary elevation of spirit which Marie 
had felt when she made her resolve had passed away, and she had 
now only a sense of utter loneliness. She looked into the future and 
shuddered at its blankness : and she looked back on the past and 
wondered why she ever was happy. 

For all the sympathy Sir John Challoner now expressed, his 
daughter could not bring herself to turn towards him in confidence 
and love. It was not merely that she could not bring herself to this ; 
but it did not seem in the nature of things that she should make 
the attempt, or that there could be any confidence between them 
any more. Some vague idea that she had not been fairly dealt 
with floated across her mind. It had not much shape ; but there it 
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was. Why did Christmas Pembroke want so much to see her before 
he left England for ever? Why was he leaving England for ever? 
Why had he never told Miss Lyle about—all that about Miss Jansen? 

Looking back now upon ‘the past she wondered at herself, and 
that she had not sooner understood the secret of her heart. Now 
she knew. She had loved him this long time. She had uncon- 
sciously tried to close her breast against him when she heard that he 
was in love with another girl, but he had gone with her insepar- 
able as her shadow everywhere. His memory had oppressed her 
always. The darkness in which she sat, the pain constantly in her 
heart, had been because of him. But for her father and for the 
sake of Mr. Vidal, to whom she owed something, she would not 
have cared now who knew it. She wishtd that she might go to 
Sybil Jansen and say :—“ I loved him too. I may tell you, now that 
he is dead,” and let them be sisters in misfortune. 

What things that formerly were bewildering to her, as to her own 
moods, now seemed clear, and how strange many things appeared 
that concerned him! Why did he tell her father that he wanted to 
marry Sybil Jansen, and not tell Miss Lyle? Why did he always 
seem unwilling to hear anything about Mr. Vidal? That day—that 
Jast day—when she saw him at Mrs. Seagraves’ house and when she 
sent through him a message of friendliness to Miss Jansen—why did 
he look so blankly, and as if he didn’t understand? Why was Miss 
Jansen so cold and rude to her? Why did she hear of his love for 
Miss Jansen the very day when Mr. Vidal came with his proposal to 
her ? 

Thus vainly she tortured her mind, as people will do-—as if dead 
were not dead—as if things might be set right yet—as if it mattered 
now asking why or how when all was finished for ever. Now and 
then she remembered with a sickening pang that it was vain to think 
of all this, and then she began to think of it all over again. Each 
moment she became more and more conscious of a creeping, chilly 
sensation of distrust towards her father. It was not strong and 
decisive enough to be suspicion—what was it ? 

She looked thoughtfully at him as he sat in the carriage, and she 
remembered the years when they were such companions, and when 
his coming always made her holiday, and she wondered why her heart 
should be socold to him now. He looked up and her eyes met his, 
and his were full of pity she thought. She was touched, and she 
gently put her hand upon his arm. 

“ Papa, dear?” in the old loving, childlike way which she had 


sometime disused. 
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“Yes, my love.” 

“Have you any idea—can you think—why Ae wanted to see me 
before he left England ?” 

For a moment perhaps Sir John was tempted to tell her the truth, 
and give her in her grief the poor consolation of knowing that he 
loved her. She looked so wistful and eager and piteous. But Sir 
John was a prudent and calculatingman. He had made most of his 
successes in life by the capacity to survey the whole of a situation in 
a moment, compare the “fors” and “againsts,” and make up his 
mind. To tell her the truth would do her no good—it would only 
prevent her recovering from all this folly, and it would for ever 
damage him and his authority in her eyes. The present pain was 
only for the present. Did he not remember his own love pains 
about Dione Lyle? and now how absurd ‘they appeared! So he 
decided. 

‘Well, Marie, we were always very kind to him—you particularly ; 
and he seemed very grateful, poor fellow. It was only natural he 
should like to see you and say that he felt thankful; and then, 
perhaps, he fancied I didn’t quite approve of his throwing up his 
career in England in that hasty sort of way, and might have thought 
you would serve as a peacemaker. I should say it was something of 
that kind : very likely. Poor fellow—poor fellow "” 

Marie sank back again into her former attitude. It did seem 
likely—and yet !——and so all the vain tormenting questioning began 
over again. 

They were passing some scattered outlying houses at last, and 
boats and nets, and posts with chains and ropes attached. 

“ Now, my dear,” her father asked, in a tone of thrilling, startling, 
laboured gentleness, like that which tells the patient that the opera- 
tion is about to begin, “are you quite sure that you can go through 
allthis ? A great deal depends upon your self-command. There is 
no necessity at all for youto get out of the carriage, and it will be so 
painful ” 

“ Are we at the place?” 

“Yes ; very nearly. I really think you had much better not get 
out.” 





“It seems to me at present,” Marie answered, “ that I have only 
one desire left in the world.” 

“Yes: well; what is that ?” 

“To see him once more.” 

Sir John shrugged his shoulders and felt bitterly angry. “This 


is what one brings up daughters and loves them for. Some young 
Vou. XV., N.S. 1875. RR 
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fellow comes from God knows where, and they have no feeling left 
in them for any one else !” 

“ As you please, Marie—if you will. But remember not to make 
an exposure of yourself. Don’t let us play a scene in a tragedy for 
the edification of Portstone.” 

“ Why should I expose myself?” she asked. “I know all that is 
to be known—the worst is over. I only want to see him now, and 
to know that I have seen him.” 

The carriage stopped, and Mr. Sands opened the door. Sir John 
got out and gave his hand to Marie. She alighted with a firm and 
easy step, and glanced quickly around her. The look of the place, 
or as much of it as she saw, became stamped upon her mind. They 
were at a doorway in one of the three sides of what might have been 
called a square, if a quay and the water did not form its fourth side. 
The grey misty sea was splashing every moment over the quay side, 
and the rain was driving across the irregular pavement. The houses 
of the place were ancient and tumble-down-looking structures for the 
most part. There were lights already blinking in the windows of 
some of them, although the evening had not yet set in. In one 
house there were red curtains drawn across the lower windows, which, 
with light behind them, gave the one cheery patch of colour to 
relieve the drear monotony and worse than wintry dismalness of the 
place. There were boats here and there, and there were posts with 
chains, and there were a few men in oilskin coats mooning 
about. 

“ Just this way, Sir John,” Mr. Sands said, “this way, miss ; three 
steps down. The light here, Ruggles.” 

Ruggles, whoever he was, held a lantern, and Sir John and his 
daughter descended some steps into a long central passage or 
hall. Marie felt her heart beat painfully, but she kept her self- 
control completely. She was conscious of carefully holding up 
her dress that it might not trail on the damp and dirty steps. 

“What place is this?” she asked quietly. 

“This is the police station and the fire-office, miss,” the polite 
Sands replied. ‘‘ We ought to have a deadhouse here, but we ain’t 
got one yet.” 

Marie shuddered. This seemed like enough to a deadhouse. 

They went through the central passage, which was very dark, but 
which had rooms with stone floors on either side, that appeared 
tolerably well lighted with windows. Marie observed that there was 
a bird in a cage in one of the rooms. 

Then they passed through a backdoor and crossed a little ill-paved 
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yard, Mr. Sands obligingly holding an umbrella open over Marie. 
They came to a sort of outbuilding like a stable or a laundry, and 
Mr. Sands, going on before, opened the door with a latch. 

Marie drew back for one instant. She knew this was the place. 

“You will be firm, my dear child,” her father said imploringly. 
His whole soul was filled with the longing to get all this over 
without a scene. If he could once have her safely back in the 
carriage, she might faint then, or cry, or do anything she liked. 
He did not himself think now of the sight they were to see. It was 
nothing to him. If he had come alone and with a mind free there 
might be some room for a thought about the fate of his old 
friend’s son. But now he could only think of the possibility of 
Marie’s making a scene which might lead to gossip and talk and 
scandal. A girl in such a case might for all he knew throw 
herself on the body. He drew Marie’s arm more firmly within his 
own, and they went in. 

This place was better lighted than the more habitable part of 
the building. It had great sloping skylights that almost made a 
roof of glass. The daylight was tolerably clear yet. 

There was nothing in the room but a broad bench; and on 
this lay something covered with a great rug or blanket. Marie 
held her breath. The time has come, she thought to herself, now. 
A strange conceit passed through her. “I know now that I could 
walk quietly to execution—it wouldn’t be half so bad as this !” 

“This is the body,” Mr. Sands said with superfluous explanation. 
The body covered with its rug seemed to lord it over the place Ifke 
visible King Death himself. Mr. Sands spoke in a low tone as one 
might in the presence of a king. 

Sir John and Marie looked on in silence. It seemed to her that 
her very heartbeats now stood still. 

“Shall I?” Mr. Sands asked, putting his hand upon the rug and 
making a motion as if to remove it. 

“If you please,” Sir John answered. 

Marie found herself murmuring some prayer—to whom, for what, 
she scarcely knew. 

Mr. Sands turned down the rug. A pale, waxy face was seen. 
It did not look awful ; it did not look human ; it did not seem as if 
it ever had belonged to life at all ; it was only like a waxenfmask. 
Marie stooped over it for a second holding her breath. Sir John 
bent down too, puzzled, amazed ; and then Marie tore her arm from 
his and gave a great cry that rang through the gaunt empty room, 
“Oh, it’s not he! Oh, thank God !” 
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“Oh, the young lady !” Mr. Sands exclaimed, and ran to lift her, 
for she had fallen all in a heap upon the floor. 

** No thank you, don’t——I can lift her,” Sir John cried furiously. 
“ This has all been a confounded mistake, Mr. Sands! This isn’t the 
person we supposed. Can’t you get a chair somewhere? No; I 
say, don’t mind. We'll come out of this place.” 

Sir John was a strong man still in his prime and he made no 
more account of lifting and carrying his daughter than he used to do 
in the days when it was his delight to bear her himself to her cradle. 
But he did not feel tenderly to her now in his heart. He felt 
impatient and angry. He was angry with her for making what he 
would have called an exhibition of her feelings, and he was angry 
with Mr. Sands for having brought about"the mistake; and with 
Christmas Pembroke for not being the dead body ; and with the 
dead body for not being Christmas Pembroke. In his haste he 
had not seen whose body it was. Hehad not known that poor Nat 
Cramp was lying there with all his foolish story of vanity, ambition, 
love, and disappointment brought to a sudden end. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“BUT NO MORE LIKE MY FATHER.” 


MARIE CHALLONER had been prepared for everything but for what she 
saw. She had schooled herself, steeled her heart and her nerves, and 
she could have looked without giving way on the cold, dead face of 
the man whom now she knew she had loved. She thought she 
could bear with anything rather than not see him for the last time. 
The last time—and also surely the first time! She never saw him 
before in the true light—as the one she might have loved. She had 
torn herself free from her engagement in order that, when she had 
seen him for the last time, she might be able in the secrecy and 
solitude of her own room at night to indulge in her grief for him 
without feeling shame. But she had not been prepared for what 
she did see and for the wild reaction of joy that he was not dead. 
Therefore a sudden stifling sensation seemed to cling upon her 
brain and her pulses, and there was an instant’s, a second’s in- 
tolerable struggle : strange lights flashed before her eyes, and there 
was an unearthly singing in her ears, and for the first time in her life 


she fainted. 
She recovered very soon, and she found that her father had been 


wetting her forehead with a handkerchief dipped in cold water, and 
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she smiled a faint thankfulness and said she was better—was quite 
well ; and her father, who did not speak much, brought her to the 
carriage where he said she could rest more comfortably, and she 
reclined there feeling like a prisoner reprieved before his death 
sentence has been wholly carried out and who has not quite 
recovered himself so far as to understand his joy. 

She saw her father and Mr. Sands talking together. She was now 
reviving rapidly and beginning to feel her-relief. Presentiy Sir John 
came and took his seat in the carriage next to her. 

“The young lady is better, I hope?” Mr. Sands‘asked, putting his 
head (which he respectfully uncovered despite the rain) in at the 
carriage window. 

“T am quite well now, thank you, Mr. Sands,” Marie answered, 
glad to speak to anybody. “I never fainted before. But I was so 
glad to find that it was not the friend we thought.” 

Grief we all know is easier to keep in its place than joy. But it is 
especially hard to keep from talking of one’s joy. Dear Lady Dis- 
dain found it a severe trial not to pour out to her father all the sense 
of gladness which had so completely overmastered her. Something 
told her, however, only too surely that he would not share her emo- 
tions, and it was therefore a sort of relief to her even to express them 
thus faintly to respectable Mr. Sands. 

“From what Mr. Sands has been telling me, however, I fear we 
must not look on things as quite so certain,” her father said, 
chillingly. ‘Two young men, you say, took a boat at Baymouth, 
Mr. Sands ?” 

“Two young men, Sir John. Such is the information we have 
received—two young men take a boat at Baymouth; no one goes 
with them. Z/zs body is supposed to be one of them.” 

“Tam sure he is not drowned,” Marie said, ina low tone. “I 
know he is safe.” 

“‘Well, well, we needn’t try to argue that point,” Sir John said. 
“* Of course we all hope he is safe.” 

“Odd, this one having the letter to the young lady in his pos- 
session,” Mr. Sands remarked. 

“No, not particularly odd,” Sir John was quick to observe, for he 
did not choose to have it supposed that any odd things could 
happen where his daughter was concerned. “I dare say this poor 
fellow was a messenger. Mr. Pembroke’s servant very probably. 
Do you know Pembroke’s servant, Marie? Was that he?” 

“* Papa—don’t you know ?” 

Sir John thought she was hastening to explain that Pembroke 
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probably did not keep a servant, and he considered any such 
explanation unnecessary. 

“ Ah, well—you didn’t recognise him ?” 

“‘ But—surely—did not you? The poor fellow! It seems cruel 
and heartless to have been so glad—seeing him there dead ; but I 
couldn’t help it.” 

“Do you know who it was, Marie?” 

“Oh yes, dear. It is that poor unfortunate creature Natty Cramp. 
I should have been so sorry for him”—and Marie turned pale and 
felt sick at the thought of the dead body and of what it might have 
been. 

“ Nonsense !” Sir John said—‘“it can’t be !” 

“ But indeed it is—poor Nat Cramp. So soon after his mother !” 
Marie tried to feel very, very sorry; but the knowledge that it was 
not Christmas Pembroke kept sorrow asleep for the present. “When 
sorrow slumbers wake it not,” says the German song. Marie felt 
it a pious duty to stir her sorrow and try to rouse it; but it had 
drunk of an opiate and would not wake. 

“Why, we left him in America the other day,” Sir John said. 

“One of the young men, it would appear, was understood to have 
come from America, Sir John,” Mr. Sands explained. 

“He would have come on hearing of his mother’s death,” said 
Marie. “ But that is poor Natty. His dreams are all over.” 

“My daughter must be right,” Sir John said. ‘‘This was the son 
of an old person lately dead who had been a servant at Durewoods, 
Mr. Sands.” 

“Very sad!” said Mr. Sands ; “ but we must all come to it.” 

“Wait for me, Marie. [I'll just go with Mr. Sands and look again. 
I did not look very closely when I saw that it wasn’t—it didn’t 
occur to me.” 

Marie was left alone fora moment. The whole mystery seemed 
clear to her. Poor Nat Cramp was hastening to Durewoods on 
account of his mother’s death, and Christmas had given him the 
letter to carry to her. The thought of their being together seemed 
to her out of the question. If they were together how could Nat 
come to have the letter intended for her? The suggestion did not 
even trouble or alarm her. Oh, no! he was alive! and she was 
happy. For the present she had not even time to think that if he 
lived he lived for some one else. It was enough now to know that 
he was not dead. 

Sir John came back looking a little pale. 

“It is poor Cramp sure enough,” he said—“ why the deuce didn’t 
he stay in the States where he was doing well ?” 
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Sir John was very angry with Cramp for not being Christmas 
Pembroke. Or it seemed to him perhaps that if Cramp had only 
remained in New Padua Pembroke then must have been drowned. 
He gave directions, however, to Mr. Sands that when all the 
formalities of the law were over, the body should be removed to 
Durewoods, and buried there near that of Mrs. Cramp, and that he, 
Sir John Challoner, would bear all the expenses. He also requested 
Mr. Sands to let him know if anything else came to light—about 
the boat and the other young man—and the carriage drove away. 

“Why was this young fellow bringing a letter to you, Marie?” 
her father asked sharply. 

“T don’t know, indeed, papa. But I suppose Mr. Pembroke 
must have asked him to bring it to me.” 

Sir John shrugged his shoulders. 

“It seems to me that there was a kind of plot going on all around 
me, and that everybody had some mystery, which was carefully kept 
from me. Was Dione Lyle mixed up in all this work ?” 

“In what work, dear? I don’t know of any.” 

“ All this letter-writing and fetching and carrying, and love- 
secrets and the rest of it. The whole parish, I suppose, will know 
that Miss Challoner was in love with some young fellow—while she 
was engaged to Lord Paladine’s son. Good God, what a state of 
things !” 

“Oh, but nobody knew it,” Marie pleaded. “Oh, why can you 
not believe me? Nobody knew it. I didn’t know it myself. Don’t 
make me miserable by telling me that I have disgraced myself. I 
have not disgraced myself. Nobody ever shall know it, if you don’t 
betray it.” 

“ Marie, let me know this distinctly, once for all. Has nobody 
else ever heard of this ?” 

“‘ Nobody else—oh, no !” 

For the moment she did not remember that in her letter to Vidal 
she had made a confession which only wanted the name to be 
complete. 

Sir John threw himself back in his seat with a sort of sigh as of 
one who mournfully resigns himself to the dubious consolation that 
things might have been worse. Marie was left to her own thoughts 
for the rest of the journey homewards. It was not her father’s fault 
if she did not regard herself as a very wrong-headed young woman, 
who was bringing trouble upon her family and friends. All this 
kind of thing was very new to Marie, who had been a sort of 
prin cess in her home before this, and whom her father would have 
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spoiled—if she could have been spoiled—by petting and by some- 
thing like homage. 

When she returned to her own room it came on her mind that there 
would seem to her father an inconsistency between the assurance 
she had given him that nobody knew of her secret but himself, 
and the sort of confession she had made to Mr. Vidal. He must 
come to know what she had written to Vidal, and she felt that it 
would be unworthy on her part not to tell him at once. She had 
written the letter with a set purpose which nothing could shake: and 
why should she be afraid to say that she had done so? What 
indeed, could it matter now? She could not and would not do the 
only thing that would have pleased her father—what then did it 
matter whether his displeasure fell upon her a Jittle more or a little 
less sharply, a little sooner or a little later ? 

Still she felt a kind of dread at her heart. She shrank back from 
facing the unknown consequences of what she had done. She was 
alarmed at the thought of seeing her father in some mood such as 
she had never known in him before. She had heard and read of 
fathers who were violent and fierce. Her father, of course, had never 
been like that. It was hard to believe in the possibility of his ever 
being like that. But he had spoken to her that very day as he never 
spoke to her before, and as she could not yesterday have believed it 
possible that anybody would ever speak to her. Who could say 
what might not happen next? All strange and inconceivable things 
had lately broken in upon her life. A great sea had rushed over it and 
swept all the old landmarks away. Nothing could be surprising any 
more. ‘Therefore her heart beat quickly. Like all women she was 
inclined to tremble at the unknown and the possible. 

But the one thing which she could not do was to deceive. “ If 
this remains unknown to him one hour longer I shall have deceived 
him,” she said. In that moment of confused emotion there came to 
her recollection that Dione Lyle had praised her for having something 
like a man’s sentiment of honour. She went resolutely to her 
father. 

She knew she should find him in the library. Only the other day 
it seemed when she used to run in and scramble into his arms, and 
sit on his knee and make him put away whatever book he was 
reading and talk toher. How kind and patient he always was! Again 
she remembered what a holiday his coming used to be! Now she 
was almost afraid to go to him. But she put her fear down and 
went in. 

Sir John was leaning on the chimney-piece with his back turned to 
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her, and looking moodily at the fire. As he heard the rustle of her 
dress he looked up and their eyes met in the glass over the chimney- 
piece. There was no sympathy in that momentary interchange of 
glances. Each looked away at once. 

“Have I disturbed you, papa?” she began, with an effort at 
ease. 

“No, Marie, I was not busy.” This was said in a tone and with a 
manner which conveyed as plainly as any words could have done— 
“ My mind was too painfully occupied with the trial imposed upon me 
by an ungrateful daughter to allow of my devoting myself to my 
usual occupations.” 

“IT wanted to say something to you.” 

“Yes, Marie.” There was a slight relaxation of the melancholy 
rigour of his face. ‘Has she come to announce submission ?” he 
asked himself. 

“T know you will be displeased ”—— 

“Oh! Well, Marie?” 

“Ttold you to-day that nobody could possibly know anything 
about—about all that—but you.” 

“Yes, you told me that—and I believed you. Well—was it not 
true?” 

This harsh, cruel way of taking her up shocked Marie,and almost 
made her repent of her candour. 

“Tt was true,” she said quietly. “ At least I meant it for the truth. 
But I didn’t remember then that I had told another person some- 
thing of it.” 

“I thought as much, Marie,” Sir John said with a half-triumphant, 
half-contemptuous smile. ‘‘ You women never, I believe, tell the whole 
truth at once. Well, I suppose I know the rest. You told this 
romantic secret, of course, to Dione Lyle! I might have known it. I 
believe in my soul that woman was at the bottom of the whole affair. 
She hates me I know. Well, she has her revenge now. I can’t 
deny that.” 

“No, I never told Miss Lyle,” Marie said, surprised amid all 
her nearer personal emotions at the words he had spoken—the 
words about hatred and revenge. “She knows nothing about it.” 

“ Then who in the name of the——I want to hear who knows 
anything about it.” 

“IT wrote to Mr. Vidal to-day.” 

‘““You—what? You wrote to Ronald Vidal?” 

“I wrote to him to-day.” 

“Marie? You wrote to Vidal to-day—about what?” 
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“Ttold him that I couldn’t ever marry him—because I didn’t— 
care about him—and because”—— 

‘“* Well, go on in God’s name and let me hear it all.” 

“ Because, I cared—very much—for somebody else.” 

Sir John Challoner had been nervously turning in his hand a 
large vessel of Venetian glass which he found on the chimney- 
piece. He now dashed it on the hearth, where it broke in pieces 
with a crash that made Marie start and tremble. Women are greatly 
frightened by a dispute which begins with a loud noise and break- 
ing of glass. 

“* Marie—you didn’t do this. I don’t believe it. You never would 
have dared to do it without telling me.” _ 

“Oh yes, I didit. I thought it very right to do”—— 

“Do you mean to say that you have actually sent that letter— 
sent it away with that shameful confession in it?” 

“Yes : it is gone.” 

‘Great God! What did you do such a thing as that for? Have 
you no sense of shame—have you no thought of me or of anything ? 
Why did you not tell me?” 

“Oh, because you would have tried to persuade me. And we 
should only have had useless arguments—and you don’t under- 
stand how a woman feels—or, at least, how I feel. Papa, I am 
sorry if you are angry, but I couldn’t help it. I felt that I must 
set myself free from this miserable engagement, and set Aim free too 
—good, kind Ronald Vidal—and the only right way was to tell 
him the truth.” 

“We are disgraced for ever!” 

“There is no disgrace,” Marie said bravely— but there would 
have been disgrace to me if I had married that kind-hearted, honour- 
able man, when I had no love for him, but only for somebody 
else! Oh yes, that would have been disgrace. I am not ashamed 
of what I have done.” 

“TI am, by God!” her father cried out so furiously that she 
started—“ and Iam ashamed of you! Yes, I am—and I ought to 
be! Did any one ever hear of such a thing? Why didn’t you let 
me write—if you must break off the whole thing—I could have 
put it in some decent light.” 

“T wrote because I wanted just the plain truth to be known.” 

Sir John looked at her with fierce inquiry. Could it be that she 
meant to imply anything against him—that he would not have told 
the truth? But his daughter had no such meaning. 

“] knew,” she went on simply, “that you would not like to tell 
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that—and Mr. Vidal might still think that he was bound to press me, 
and might think there was nothing really in the way—and so I 
wanted him to know once for all that it would be impossible.” 

“My God, what deceivers women are!” Sir John cried in his 
indignation against the whole sex, about whom it was one of his 
articles of faith that men were not bound to tell them the whole 
truth in anything. “To think that you could be with me all this day, 
Marie, and never tell me that—and look me in the face and keep 
such a secret as that! Have you told Vidal his name as well as 
everything else?” 

“Oh no”; and she found the colour all mounting to her 
forehead. 

“But, of course, he’ll easily guess ; and this will be the talk of the 
town! Marie, I am glad your mother is dead.” 

He walked up and down the room, and kept saying in a loud tone, 
“What are we to do? What are we to do?” 

Marie felt nearly crushed. She had not before regarded her 
offence in this odious light. She had not supposed that it was an 
actual sin against womanhood to be in love even with somebody who 
was not in love with her—so long as she kept her secret to herself— 
and whose fault was it that she had not kept it to herself? Surely 
only theirs who would have had her to marry a man whom she never 
could love. Therefore while she regarded herself as very unfortunate 
and beset by very peculiar trials, and was prepared even to own that 
she must now be a great trouble to her father, still she had not 
thought of herself as a mere scandal upon womanhood. But it is 
hard to hear oneself bewailed and cried out against as a shame to 
one’s household and not to droop the head. A sense of one’s inno- 
cence, we are told, sustains and consoles all the good people we read 
of. But there are some very good people who are not quite so 
complacently satisfied of their own goodness, and who, therefore, 
when they hear themselves vehemently denounced as guilty are 
startled for the moment into almost fearing that they are not 
innocent. 

Sir John suddenly stopped. 

“T wish to God I had never had a daughter!” he said. “I wish 
you had died when you had that fever long ago—and I sat up all 
night—night after night, and I wouldn’t let the nurse watch you—I 
did, by God! I’ve worked for you more than for myself. I have 
had ambition for you—-I speculated and saved and schemed and 
planned for you—a match-making mamma”—he changed his tone 
for a moment to one of savage sarcasm—‘“‘a match-making mamma 
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couldn’t have done more for her daughter than I did for you—and 
now this is what it all comes to!” 

He was working himself up into a fury which Marie thought 
terrible to look at. It was strange indeed to her, and had long 
been strange to him. John Challoner had been born poor and 
among the humble, and he had been born with a passionate and in 
many qualities ‘a vulgar nature. He had gradually risen in the 
world ; he was endowed by Nature with just the combination of 
faculties which mean rising in the world, and no more. Getting up 
and up, he had schooled himself into the proprieties and the manners 
of the people with whom it was his ambition to associate, and he 
had disciplined his bursts of anger. But, as we have seen, a certain 
taint of the original vulgarity of nature always remained in him. So, 
too, the deep, coarse passion remained down in his breast some- 
where. It was always only smothered—not extinguished. It broke 
out now, and blazed ; and Challoner liked it to blaze. Now that 
there was nobody looking on but his daughter—for whom, since she 
was not likely to be the Honourable Mrs. Anything, he had no 
longer much respect—he was glad to give his old nature its full way. 
It relieved him, and his disappointment was almost unbearable. 

Marie was startled and shocked out of all thought for herself. 

“‘Oh, papa—dear, dear papa, don’t speak and look in that way! 
You are not like yourself. Oh, I am so sorry if I have disappointed 
you.” 

She put her hand gently on his shoulder. He flung it off—and 
flung her off so roughly that she found herself shaken against the 
chimney-piece. Then he stood near her, with his face purpling and 
his large white hand clenched, and her heart stood still, for she 
thought he was going to strike her. 

Then he drew back and tossed his arms loosely about as if to 
shake off the temptation that beset him. 

“Go out of the room!” he cried. ‘‘Get out of the room, and 
don’t stand there to provoke me! You are a disgrace to me.” 

He turned his back upon her and strode to a window, and stood 
there chafing and tossing his arms almost as wildly as the trees out- 
side were tossing their boughs. 

Dear Lady Disdain, white as ashes, went out of the room. She 
went to her turret-room where she had been so happy, where she had 
been such a princess. She could not yet find any relief to her agony 
in tears. She felt a dry, catching, choking sob every now and then 
rending her throat, but she could not cry. The whole thing was so 
frightfully strange. Was it her father—or a madman—or some 
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hideous creature of a dream—who had heaped such insults on her, 
and flung her away with his hand, and driven her from the room ? 
Her misery was too new for her to realise its shape as yet. One 
thing only was pressing down upon her—the consciousness that all 
was changed—that nothing ever again could be as it was for her. 
Where was her father—the kind, fond, petting companion of her 
childhood and her youth ? That strange, wild, choking, red-faced man 
below, who flung his arms about and stamped and broke glass things 
and rated at her and flung her away ? 

Her heart leaped with a nameless, indefinable terror as she heard 
a tap at the door, and then saw it open and her father come in. 
Instinctively she drew back and almost cowered in the corner beside 
the chimney-piece. Dear Lady Disdain had never before known 
fear. She had never had anything to be afraid of ; and the common 
terrors of death, storms, wrecks, and such like would have found her 
brave and brilliant. But she was for the moment cowed by this 
strong, furious man, who she supposed might beat her and kill her if 
he liked. If she was capable or conscious of any distinct wish or 
hope at the time it was that he would kill her in some quick way, 
and not strike and beat her first. 

Sir John was now as pale as she, and he trembled more than she 
did. 

“ Marie—Marie,” he said, “I have come to beg your pardon, 
my child. I—TI want you to forgive me. I do not know what came 
over me—but I didn’t mean what I said. I used to be very pas- 
sionate once, but not this long time—only it came out then in a 
moment. Won't you forgive me, my dear?” 

He mistook Marie’s hesitation. She was too much bewildered 
and alarmed to collect her senses and reply, for this presentation of 
her father was as strange and dreadful as the other. 

“ My dear, my dear, do you refuse to forgive me? Good God, are 
you afraid of me? [I'll go on my knees to you.” 

“ Oh, my dear,” the poor bewildered, heart-torn girl cried, throwing 
her arms round his neck, “don’t speak in that way; it is like 
madness! I forgive you, dear. I forgive you, a thousand times. I 
know you didn’t mean it—it was nothing. Do not think about it 
any more. I am not afraid of you, dear—oh no, not a bit. Why 
should I be afraid?” 

She now petted and soothed him almost as one might a child. 
He seemed, indeed, a sort of child to her. At first she feared in her 
ignorance that he was really going mad, but at last she came to 
understand things better. It was only the furious outburst of a 
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disappointed and a not noble ambition. This it was which had made 
her father first rage and then grovel. Oh how truly she forgave him, 
and felt pity and regret all unspeakable for him! How she prayed 
for him and wept for him that sad night! But the dear, dear father 
of her girlhood whom she admired as well as loved—the strong, 
serene, stately father on whose arm she was so proud to lean, and 
whose smiling presence made her best festival—that friend and 
father was gone for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ONE TAKEN—THE OTHER LEFT. 


One of Nat Cramp’s wild dreams had been realised. ‘That far-off 
night when he walked on the Durewoods pier he found a certain 
delight in wishing that he had perished in the sea and that his body 
had been washed ashore, and that sie might hear of his fate. A 
kind Heaven, pitying and indulgent even to his nonsense, had granted 
at least half his prayer—as Apollo dealt with the hero in the “ A£neid.” 
The sea has washed his dead body ashore and brought it under her 
very eyes. It would probably have reconciled him to death in any 
case if he could have known for certain that Marie Challoner would 
bend over his dead face and recognise him. Poor Nat, what a pity 
he cannot know! Ah, it is humiliating to think that there is no 
heroism in life half so desperate as the heroism of self-conceit ! 
Yet suppose Nat could have known? Suppose he could have seen 
Marie Challoner fall in a faint from very joy that it was he who was 
dead and not Christmas Pembroke? Suppose he could have known 
that his life or death would hardly be thought of by her, provided 
only that Christmas Pembroke were alive? Surely one might say 
that the Devil himself could have invented no more cunning, cruel 
trick than that—to entrap poor Nat into throwing away his life only 
that his very death might show more clearly than ever his utter 
insignificance in her eyes. To die for the sake of giving her at 
least a pang ; and to find that the pang was only one of joy because 
he and not somebody else was dead! What but this could be 
indeed “ the fiend’s arch mock”? 

The sea keeps some of its secrets. It will always keep secret 
the answer to the question whether Cramp really meant that day to 
drown himself and his companion. Was his conduct only an ebulli- 
tion of meaningless bravado? Was it merely the irrepressible extra- 
vagance of a fantastic, morbid mind strained to its utmost by 
excitement? Had he thought of what he was doing at all, or was 
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he unaccountable for any freak and impulse as a drunken man might 
be? That cannot be settled. There was so much of self-conceit 
and sham and mountebankery about the poor youth at his best that 
he could never know himself how far he was in earnest. But it is 
probable that his condition then was desperate enough for anything, 
and there was always a preposterous amount of earnestness under 
his most grotesque folly. The one certain thing is that wilfully or 
otherwise, by blundering bravado or set purpose, he turned the boat 
over, and that next day his body lay cold under the eyes of Marie 
Challoner. All the dreams and hopes and romance, the nonsense, 
the Claude Melnotte visions, the Republic, and the Church of the 
Future had conducted him to this. His epitaph, perhaps, might fitly 
be embodied in the cry of joy with which Marie welcomed the 
discovery that it was he and not anether whom the chilly, broken 
waves of the winter sea had washed ashore. 

Meanwhile what of the chance companion who had come down 
from London with Cramp that day, and whose Bellerophon-letter 
poor, cold, unconscious Cramp had brought with him safely to land 
in order to torture our heroine and take all the tragic dignity out of 
his own fate ? 

When the boat turned over and flung Christmas Pembroke and 
Nat Cramp into the sea, the two parted company in a moment. 
Christmas rose to the surface at once, and kept his nerves steady 
and tried to look about him. The waves were sharp and rough, and 
buffeted him hither and thither as the gusts of sudden wind varied. 
They struck him in the face and beat him on the back of the head 
and blinded his eyes, and sometimes threw him clean over on his 
back. They seemed to own no regular rise and fall to which a 
stout swimmer might suit himself. Perhaps, in such a condition of 
things, if a man really can swim, he is apt at first to lose his temper 
rather than his courage. It is almost impossible not to be angry 
with the waves, very hard to keep from shouting at them and cursing 
them. They seem to play so unfairly; to give their enemy no 
chance ; to fall upon him from all sides at once ; to hit him when he 
is down ; to fling themselves on him most viciously when he is most 
embarrassed. ‘The swimmer becomes infuriated against them and 
hates them as if they were living, treacherous, pitiless enemies ; and 
indeed there seems something perversely human in their malignantly 
boisterous behaviour. 

If Christmas denounced or cursed them, however, it was from the 
teeth inwards. He had far too much sense to waste any of his 
breath and his strength in outcry when he had such a fight for his 
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life before him. One passionate resolve filled him. He would 
not die: the waves should not kill him. He made up his mind to 
take things coolly. Swimming with any definite purpose would be a 
sheer waste of power. He did not know where to swim. The 
only thing he could do was to keep himself afloat with as little waste 
of strength as possible and hold as well as he could that position 
with regard to wind which would best save his face and eyes from the 
beating of the waves. “I shall do well enough for a good while 
longer,” he thought, “if I don’t freeze with cold.” But heavens ! how 
cold the water was! And how dreary the whole scene was—the 
grey sky: the black waves ! 

Christmas looked round everywhere when he could use his eyes to 
any advantage, but could see no sign of unfortunate Nat Cramp. 
It was probably a lucky thing for him that he did not see his late 
companion, for if he had he would certainly have tried to save him, 
and they would both in all probability have been washed ashore at 
Portstone together. Such a struggle for life, however, leaves no 
time for regretting lost companions. Every moment that Christmas 
tried to raise his head a little above the waves to see if anywhere he 
could descry unhappy Nat, he was so beaten and buffeted and flung 
about and fallen upon, that all his attention had to go back at once 
to himself alone. At one moment, however, he saw that he was very 
near the upturned boat. A thrill of hope and joy went through 
him. It was not easy to get to the boat without the chance of being 
dashed against her or sucked under her, and Christmas dreaded 
almost above all things a disabled hand or arm just now. Nor was 
it easy being near the boat to do anything better than allow himself 
to be dashed against her and take his chance. So he made for her 
anyhow, and presently he was flung forward and felt a sensation as if 
some giant had flung him up against a wooden gate, and uncertain 
whether his ribs were dashed in or not he found himself lying across 
the upturned boat and clinging to her keel. This was for the 
moment safety. It was at all events a relief not to have to keep his 
limbs and senses employed in the mere struggle to remain afloat. 
He was afloat now easily enough, and the only thing was to keep 
himself from being smothered by waves breaking against the boat, or 
from being torn away from her, or having his head beaten against 
her keel. ‘ Luckily there are no sharks about here,” our poor hero 
thought. 

Far away he saw the sail of which Nat Cramp had spoken. The 
wind, however, blew from her to him, and he did not believe there 
would be the slightest chance of sending his voice across the gusts to 
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her. So he prudently spared his lungs and did not try. It was rain- 
ing and the sky was all clouds, and he did not think he could do 
anything to make her see him. Still he had great hopes from her, 
and while that sail remained above his horizon he felt that no chilling 
sea could cause him to give up the struggle. For he seemed to have 
made up his mind that the sea should not swallow him before he had 
given his last message to Marie Challoner. “Die here now,” he 
thought, “ and she never to know how I loved her? No—TI’ll not 
die! I'll never give in! I'll get to Durewoods yet !” 

It was strange how queer and drowsy and dreamy he seemed to 
grow. He was lying now not very uneasily along the back of the 
boat and holding on to her keel and was nearly out of the water, and 
there was a warmish and thick drizzle of rain falling around him, and 
the tossing motion and the hoarse roaring of the waves seemed to dull 
all his senses. The sharper tension of the struggle was gone and his 
frame was relaxed, and he felt inclined to go to sleep. He seemed 
to himself less like one clinging for dear life to an upturned boat in 
an angry sea than like one who lies in his bed and dreams of being 
in such a plight. But that the light had not changed he would have 
thought he must have been hours in the water. It seemed half a life- 
time since he left London in the pouring rain that very morning. Was 
it that morning, or when? Had he really met Nat Cramp at all ? 

Sometimes he found his eyes closing, and he once must have dozed 
for an instant, for he thought he was travelling in the sleeping-car of 
a railway at night and that the noise of the waves was the rush and 
rattle of the train. Then he came to himself with a start, fearing he 
was about to be washed off the boat. Sometimes his mind wandered 
and he fancied he was in Japan with his father ; in San Francisco ; in 
Durewoods with Marie Challoner in the hollow among the trees hold- 
ing her hand, and he talked to her quite aloud. More than once when 
his tired, languid eyes closed, he fancied he was lying in the chair in 
Sir John Challoner’s library at Kensington asleep, and he believed 
that he had but to open his eyes and see Marie Challoner bending 
over him. So he looked up and saw the grey sky and felt the tossing 
of the pitiless waves, and clung all the faster and with strength 
renewed to the slippery boat and compelled his nerves to keep under 
his control, for if he lost his self-discipline for even a single moment 
he knew full well that he should never see Marie Challoner again. 
These little half-unconscious moments, these fits of sleepiness, were 
probably his salvation. Perhaps without them his nerves could never 
have endured the strain put on them—the strain of watching his safety 
and holding on to the boat. 
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What gleams of pleasure were extracted from the most unpromising 
condition, like the sunbeams from the Laputan cucumber! A chance 
change of position bringing a sense of freshness and relief to the over- 
strained frame, to the uneasy limbs, was for the moment a delight, as it 
is to the sick man on a bed of pain. Then he allowed his mind to 
enjoy the respite for an instant, and it went off guard and stood at 
ease. Sometimes he found himself shouting out scraps of song in 
answer to the hoarse roar of the waters. Sometimes he talked to 
himself and sometimes he shouted to Nat Cramp. ‘Then he grew 
lazy and languid again, and felt very cold, and when his mind was 
awake and active enough to take in the reality of his condition he 
began to fear that he could not hold on any longer, that he must drop 
off and die, and never see Durewoods more. But again some change 
of position gave him fresh relief and he presently found himself back 
in Durewoods among the trees talking with Marie Challoner. Then 
he grew so languid that even when he once became vaguely aware 
that the sail he had seen was much nearer to him than before, he only 
made mental observation that it was a schooner and did not seem to 
be conscious of his having any personal interest in it. But he sud- 
denly awoke with a start that nearly lost him his place on the boat, 
and he cast away this languid, dying mood, and tossed by the waves 
and soaking in the rain, and chilled in the feet and legs as he was, he 
found the lifeblood bubbling and dancing in his veins again, and his 
mind told him “I shall see Durewoods again after all!” and he 
shouted to the schooner with a lung-racking effort which made his 
voice little good for singing for many a day after. Again and again 
he shouted till he fell back quite exhausted, only able to wait for 
any fate. 

Afterwards he had a consciousness of being dragged and heaved 
on board a vessel, of having some delicious, divine, reanimating, burn- 
ing liquid poured down his throat—only brandy and water—of seeing 
several faces round him, of asking if any one had seen poor Cramp, 
begging them to look out for Cramp, and then falling asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


” 


“yvoU ARE AND DO NOT KNOW IT. 


A nicut of broken rest, of short, horrible dreams from which it was 
a relief to start, and sweet dreams still shorter from which it was a 
pain to awake ; a night which seemed long as a lifetime, which was 
divided into intervals and chapters that were like years, brought 
Marie Challoner to her next morning. Until the slow dawn had 
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come and familiar objects could be seen, the sleeping and the waking 
alike seemed a nightmare. A profound sense of strange, immea- 
surable misfortune was over Marie all the night through. What was 
to happen to her now? What was to happen to her next? How 
were she and her father to live together henceforward? Was it 
possible or right that they should live together? For when all his 
passion had passed away and he had put on an apologetic and 
subdued manner towards her, it was still just as clear as before that 
he considered her to have broken up all his plans and spoiled his 
life. He had the manner of one prepared to bear anything that 
might fall on him by or through his child, but who could not quite 
conceal the cruel pains of his martyrdom. Marie felt already like a 
stranger in the house—like one who had no right to be there, who 
had forfeited her claim to her father’s love and shelter. Could a 
high-spirited girl endure this long? Would life on such conditions 
be worth having ? 

What she felt was that she had not merely lost her father, but that 
fate had changed her father, given her a new and sadly different 
father—one whom she hardly knew how to speak to, whom she 
looked at with uneasiness and dread, who seemed to shrink from her 
and to dislike her even when he was most civil and kind in words. 
The changeling of the fairy story is always the strange, unfamiliar, 
uncanny child whom the perplexed parent cannot warm to—here the 
changeling was the parent. Seldom surely was a girl’s heart more 
peculiarly tried. For the new vein of love which had been breathed 
in it, exquisite as was the sensation it brought, only seemed to have 
been opened that her heart might bleed to death. Her love was to 
be barren—an endurance, a miserable secret, not a blessing. She 
had found out that she could love and that she did love, only just in 
time to find out that she could not have a lover. If Christmas 
Pembroke was not dead—if that hope and belief brought a rush of 
joy, what a cold reaction followed it! His name was nothing to her 
but a name to make her blush. By the strangest combination of 
unhappy chances, love seemed to have brought to her nothing but 
the need of renunciation, of repression, and of concealment. 

Yet in one way her heart and her spirit never changed. She was 
still glad that she had broken suddenly and decisively from her 
engagement with Ronald Vidal. She felt her cheek burn with shame as 
she thought of him. She could have thanked Heaven now that he had 
never kissed her. It was well to have any little sense of relief any- 
where, for the background as well as the foreground of her thoughts 
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anxious mind ceased to brood on the possible fate of Christmas 
Pembroke, or the future of her father and herself, it rested on the 
wrong she had done to Ronald Vidal and the pain she must have 
caused him, or on the stark dead body of poor Nat Cramp. 

The storm that had swept the skies and the seas for so many 
miserable days was over. The rain had ceased and the clouds had 
broken. A pale mild sunlight shone from a cold blue streak of sky. 
There was something even in that. The world was not all given 
over to mist and rain and racking wind. The gleam of pale sun was 
a touch of inspiration to her sinking, sickening heart. It seemed to 
Marie like the long-withheld smile of God’s compassion, and it 
brought tears into her eyes. 

What a forlorn meal was that breakfast when she and her father 
sat together and tried to seem as if they believed they were the same 
to each other, and talked a little on indifferent topics, each well 
knowing what was at the other’s heart! How often did each look 
up and find that the other’s eyes were suddenly withdrawn ! 

“TI have had a letter from Mr. Sands this morning, Marie,” her 
father said at last. ‘‘I am going over to Portstone after breakfast. 
There is to be an inquest, and I am to identify poor Cramp. Then 
I shall have him—the body—brought here and buried properly near 
his mother. That will be only right, you know.” 

“The widow's son by the widow,” said Marie. “ Poor Sarah 
Cramp! She worked and saved—and loved—to little purpose.” 

Sir John shook his head. 

“Yes,” he murmured audibly, but as if unconsciously, “she did. 
We all work and save—and love—to little purpose, I think! Yes, 
yes—well, well!” 

Marie’s cheeks coloured a little, but she said nothing. She was 
not probably of an age or in a mood to make allowance enough for 
her father’s point of view. He had, indeed, loved her much, in his 
own way, and had worked for her and saved for her, and was proud 
at the thought of having his life’s ambition gratified through her, by 
her—and she had blown down all his plans and schemes and hopes 
with the breath of what seemed to him a girl’s foolish whim. His 
ambition truly had not been noble, but its dying agonies were keen, 
and the first passion of disappointment over he did not bear them 
badly. 

But if Marie did not yet make mental allowance enough for her 
father’s disappointment, she at least was reasonable enough not to 
embitter it by any remonstrance, even if it did give forth a petulant 
wail now and then. She only said— 
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“T am glad that we can show our kindly memory of her—and of 
him too—even in that poor way.” 

“Then,” Sir John went on, “I am going on to Baymouth at 
once. I am going to town—I shall return here the day after to- 
morrow, I think.” 

“You are going to London to-day?” she asked, with tremulous 
lip. 

“This evening—yes. I must see Ronald Vidal at once, of course 
—that is due to him—and put things in the best way I can. There 
is no need of your seeing him any more. There is nothing to ex- 
plain—which I cannot explain better ; and it would be painful to 
you and tohim. After all the main fact is the great thing—and 
explanation can’t do much with that.” 

Marie had nothing to say. Perhaps she ought to have thrown 
herself into his arms and poured out some words of regret for his 
disappointment, and of tenderness and affection. But she felt that 
she could not do this. There was a chilling distance between them ; 
and in her heart she resented, more profoundly even than she knew, 
the manner in which he would have disposed of her in marriage. 
She said nothing. 

Presently Sir John rose and looked about him irresolutely. 
Then he said, without looking at her— 

“T don’t exactly know what I shall ‘do, Marie. I have been 
thinking ; but I haven’t yet quite made up my mind. __I don’t care, 
of course, to be seen much in London until all this thing has blown 
over. And one’s plans have to be altered in every way. I think 
I shall let the house in town, and this place perhaps. We might go 
somewhere abroad and live quietly there for awhile. I almost think 
I shall resign my seat in Parliament. It seems hardly worth while 
keepingon. But I don’t know yet.” 

“If you would let me go and live somewhere away,” said Marie, 
with her eyes full of tears,—“and you need not disarrange all your 
life—or if you would let me stay for awhile with Miss Lyle—or the 
Rivers in Paris”—some school friends of hers. 

“T don’t think Miss Lyle is much of a friend of mine,” Sir John 
said, coldly, “or that her influence has been so very happy. 
Besides,” he added, with the affected cheerfulness of a martyr, “I 
am not going to turn you out of doors, Marie, in that way. I am 
not one of the flinty-hearted fathers you read of in your romances. 
But when all one’s plans are altered one has, of course, to make new 
arrangements. I always said you must not be pressed to marry any 
one against your will ; only it is a pity, of course, that you didn’t find 
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out a little sooner; but we have talked of all that, and it can’t be 
helped now.” 

So he went away, and Marie was left for awhile to herself. She 
felt very miserable, and was oppressed with the conviction that 
the very servants must know that she was fallen from power and was 
in disgrace. It was in some sense a relief to her when Janet, Dione 
Lyle’s little maid, presented herself with a message from her mistress 
to say that Miss Lyle would like most particularly to see Miss Chal- 
loner if Miss Challoner would not mind venturing out, as the day 
was fine. Miss Challoner would not have minded venturing out in 
very bad weather that day for a kindly look and a loving word from 
any one, and she promised to go to Miss Lyle at once. But she 
went with a palpitating heart, for she felt convinced that Miss Lyle’s 
message must have something to do with Christmas Pembroke. 
“‘ Perhaps I shall know in five minutes that he is safe, or that he is 
lost !” Marie said to herself; and come what might she must, for her 
own sake and for woman’s dignity, not show what she felt too much. 
Then, again, Miss Lyle might have sent only to ask something about 
him, having heard vague rumours perhaps. And Marie must be 
careful not to alarm her too much where she could not yet believe 
there was serious ground for alarm; and still must not give her 
too much hope, where, after all, the worst might have occurred. 
Marie had been greatly touched always by Dione’s affection for 
Christmas Pembroke. 

And then Marie’s own personal troubles—they must not be told. 
Her father’s secrets and her own—they must not be told, even to 
such a friend as Dione Lyle. To no human heart could she reveal 
the melancholy truth that her father and she were divided for ever— 
that her father, as she had known him, was lost to her. Nor would 
she tell that she had broken with Ronald until Ronald himself had 
accepted the fact that their engagement was at an end. What 
secrets she went burthened with to meet the one only friend in the 
world to whom she would gladly open all her heart! And Dione 
had keen eyes and would see any sudden evidence of peculiar 
emotion, and would ask the: reason, and if she did ask, what could 
Marie answer? There was nothing for Marie, she thought as she 
went along, but to school herself into the most absolute self-control, 
and let no surprise betray her into emotion or into inconsiderate 
words. Of all tasks that could be imposed on her, any task of con- 
cealment, the accomplishing of even the most pious. fraud, was the 
hardest strain to put on Dear Lady Disdain, whose words followed 
her thoughts as the sound follows the flash. 
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She found Miss Lyle alone, holding in her hand a _half- 
crumpled paper, which Marie knew to be a telegraphic de- 
spatch. When one is in anxiety about a human life, the sight of 
such a paper sets the heart beating, and Marie had hard work to 
speak a few sweet composed words of ordinary familiar greeting to 
her friend. Then Dione Lyle’s first question nearly startled her 
out of all her pre-arranged self-control. It came out quick and 
sharp. 

“Do you know anything of Christmas Pembroke 
boy ?” 

“No,” said Marie. “I—I very much wish I did. But I hope he 
is well ?” 

She was going to say “I hope he is safe” ; but she checked her- 
self, remembering that this would be to betray to Dione Lyle her 
fears that he was not safe. So her sentence had to end rather 
feebly. 

“Yes; I hope he is well—and I hope he is in his right senses. 
Have you heard nothing about him lately ?” 

All the composure vanished. 

“Oh, Miss Lyle, you know something—I see that you do. Pray 
—pray tell me—don’t keep me any longer in suspense !” 

“* My dear, what in the world are you in suspense about ?” 

“About him. Where is he? Oh, do you know—is he safe ?” 

Miss Lyle opened her eyes. 

“Why, Marie, you do know something about him, after all! You 
know more than I do, for you know that he was in some kind of 
danger. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me what it was all 
about ?” 

“ But he is safe—he is living ?” 

“He is living,” Miss Lyle said, composedly. ‘At least he was 
living when he sent me that message. But it doesn’t at all follow 
that he should be living now, for you see that the message got to 
Baymouth and was allowed to toss about there until there was a 
chance of somebody coming over here, who kindly put it in his 
pocket and brought it along with him. You have an energetic 
father, my dear, who is always busy in schemes for the development 
of everything. I wonder he wouldn’t apply his mind to the task of 
getting a telegraph wire stretched along to Durewoods.” 

Marie was not listening to these latter words. She had taken the 
telegram and was reading it as well as she could, while it fluttered in 
her trembling hands :— 

“Don’t be alarmed about me, if you should hear any reports. I 
am all right. I will get to Durewoods as soon as possible. Do you 
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know what has become of poor Cramp? I hope he is not lost, but 
I fear the worst has happened !” 

“ He is safe—I knew it!” Marie said, and a rush of tears blinded 
her eyes for the moment. Let us not blame her if in the very 
moment when the full knowledge’of his safety sent such a thrill to her 
heart there came with it the recollection that he was not saved for her. 

“Where did this come from?” she asked, with faltering tongue— 
when she could speak, and cowering rather under the keen clear eyes 
of Dione Lyle. 

“If you look at the telegram in your hand, my dear, you will see 
that it comes from Calais. But why he should be in Calais, or why 
he should have poor Cramp with him—lI suppose it means that 
young fellow from Durewoods—I thought he was in America—all 
this passes my understanding.” 

“He was with poor Nat Cramp then?” Marie said. “I did not 
know that. I should have been so much more alarmed if I had. 
He was coming to Durewoods in a boat, I suppose. They told us of a 
boat and two young men—and I suppose they must have been upset 
—and perhaps some steamer picked him up and carried him to 
Calais. Poor Nat Cramp is drowned, Miss Lyle.” 

“‘T am sure I am very sorry,” Miss Lyle said; but she was evidently 
not thinking much over his fate just then. 

“Such a strange escape! So wonderful! But I knew 4e was not 
lost. Something told me that he would come back safe—and he 
will come! Was it not a strange thing that I should have 
known it?” 

“T should take a little more interest in the story,” Miss Lyle said, 
“if I knew what it was all about. Why was he coming to Dure- 
woods in so tremendous a hurry ?—and how did you know that he 
was coming? I hope, Marie, you were not keeping up a correspon- 
dence with this poor boy ?” 

“We had no correspondence,” Marie answered, with downcast 
eyes. “Why should we correspond ?—or why should we not, Miss 
Lyle, if we had anything to say?” 

“But you should have had nothing to say,” Dione replied 
warmly. ‘What could you have had to say to him? You were 
engaged to be married—what had you to do with that boy? I do 
think there is something very mean about women. You haven't 
escaped it even. Why torment that poor young fellow? I wish 
you had never seen him, Marie.” 

“'Well—so do I, Miss Lyle! It has made me very unhappy.” 

“And I don’t wonder! You have spoiled his life for him. I 
knew you would.” 
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“Miss Lyle, why are you angry with me, and what have I done? 
I don’t understand a word. Surely you don’t think I knew—oh, no. 
I didn’t know that he was coming here to see me.” 

“Oh! He was coming here to see you, then?” 

“So he said—in the letter.” 

“IT thought as much! I knew he was coming to see you! I 
knew the whole thing had some such mad freak at the bottom of it! 
And what did he want to see you for?” 

“TI don’t know—to say good-bye as he was leaving England— 
perhaps,” Marie said piteously. She felt weak and humbled, for 
everybody seemed against her, though she was not conscious of 
having injured any one except Ronald Vidal. She had come to 
Dione Lyle for sympathy, and found that there too she was looked 
upon as a sort of wrong-doer. 

“I don’t see what he wanted of farewells under such circum- 
stances. What good could come of that? He knew you were 
engaged to be married.” 

Marie plucked up a little spirit now. ‘I don’t see what that has 
to do with it, Miss Lyle. I suppose people are not to be cut off 
from every word of kindness and friendship in this world because 
they are engaged to be married. 'We—we—liked each other always 
—he and I. We were friends. At least I liked him—of course I did 
—and I think he liked me. Why should he not wish to say good-bye 
to me when he was going away? It was very very kind of him— 
and I don’t think I deserved it.” 

“ How would Mr. Vidal have liked it, do you think?” 

“T shouldn’t have thought it necessary to ask Mr. Vidal’s consent 
even if I had known,” Lady Disdain said, colouring. “I didn’t 
know. But he would never have thought of objecting—why should 
he object? I am sure she would not have objected unless she is a 
greater fool than I hope she is, for his sake,” she added, with one 
womanlike and irrepressible touch of bitterness towards “ the other.” 

“Who is she?” 

“That young lady—Miss Jansen, of course.” 

“‘ What has she to do with this, dear?” 

“The girl to whom Mr. Pembroke is engaged ?” 

Dione had almost forgotten that old story, and in her present 
impatience she could not even pretend to believe in it. For the 
moment she really supposed that Marie was indulging in some 
little coquettish affectation. 

“Stuff and nonsense! You don’t believe that story, dear. You 
know you don’t. You know very well that the poor lad cares no 
more for that girl than I do who never saw her.” 
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Marie opened wondering eyes. 

“But he did care for her—he said so,” Marie faltered, almost 
breathless. 

‘Not he, dear ; he never told any such untruth.” 

“ But, Miss Lyle, whom then did he care for ?” 

Dione looked into her open, wondering eyes. 

“Either you are'a better actress than I thought, dear, or you are 
more innocent than some of us were at the age of ten. Did you 
never know with whom Christmas Pembroke really was in love ?” 

“ Never—except Miss Jansen. Every one said Miss Jansen ”—— 

“ And you don’t know still—you don’t guess even now ?” 

“Oh, I can’t guess. I'll not try to guess,” Marie said, growing very 
red; “and it couldn’t be, Miss Lyle,” she added rather incon- 
sistently. 

“Tt could be, dear—it was—and it is; and I can tell you I wish 
it had never been, for his sake. Indeed, I thought you must have 
known it.” 

“Oh!” 

The exclamation was partly a protest: but it was also a cry of 

wonder and delight. 
*. “ And that was why I was a little sharp, my dear,” Dione went on. 
“ ] thought you knew it, and were pleased with it—I mean I began to 
think this when I got his message to-day, and found that he had been 
trying to see you. I never thought it before, and I don’t think it 
now. Yes, Marie, he was in love with you all the time.” 

“Tt can’t be,” said Marie, “I don’t think it can be.” 

“He told me so, Marie.” 

Another irrepressible note of delight was heard. 

“Yes, I extorted it from him. Poor fellow! Well, I am glad to 
tell you all this now, Marie, because it is better you should know. I 
wish I had told you before.” 

“So do I,” Marie said in a low voice. 

“Yes, you might have known better how to act. Now you know, 
and your course is clear, Marie.” 

“Ts it? I wish it were.” 

“Of course you must not see this poor lover of yours any more.” 

Marie started. 

“ You wouldn’t surely think of seeing him again after that? What 
would be the use of it? Why should you torment him for no 
purpose? I think it would be very wrong of you, Marie ; and I 
know you too well to believe you would do anything wrong. 
Promise me, Marie, that you will not see him.” 

Marie was silent. Hersoul was too much absorbed in wonder and 
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delight to allow her to follow the words of her friend. He loved 
her ; and had loved her always! The strangest thing, perhaps, was 
that the longer it rested in her mind, the less strange it seemed to be. 
It seemed so natural—and yet she had never thought of it. It fellin 
now and fitted with and made part of every look and word and act of 
his that she could recall, and yet it had never occurred to her then. 
After the first shock of surprise and doubt the doubt vanished and 
never reappeared. Oh, yes ; it was all clear now as the sunlight. He 
loved her as she loved him. All the world now seemed filled with 
happiness for her. She was so happy that the tears came into her 
eyes at the thought that she might possibly die, or he, before they 
met again. 

“You will promise me this, child?” Miss Lyle said softly. 

“You will trust me, Miss Lyle, won’t you ; without asking for any 
promise ? I'll not do anything that you will blame. I will think of 
what is good for him a thousand times more than of myself. Yes, 
you may be sure of that! But I didn’t know of this; and it has 
come on me suddenly, and there isso much to be thought of. I can’t 
speak of it now—even to you, dear, dear friend. May I go away? 
I will come again whenever you want me.” 

“When I send for you, dear,” said Dione, kissing her forehead, 
“and not before! I will ask you to come when you may come. I 
see you have taken this as—well, as I ought to have known that my 
Marie Challoner would take it. We must think of him, poor 
fellow !” 

“We must, indeed,” said Marie, looking up with a bright look 
through her tear-flashing eyes, that almost dazzled Dione ; and then 
she kissed Dione and went away. 

“She has a good heart,” Dione thought to herself, “a kind, pure, 
generous heart! She feels for him as a woman ought to do—in the 
right way. I wish things had been otherwise! I wish those two could 
have loved each other, and married, and been happy. Well, well !” 

The last two words she found herself speaking aloud in her 
solitude. Her mind went back to atime when two hearts, each alike 
devoted to the other, were torn asunder and sent different ways for 
nothing. Here, after all, there was but one heart to bleed ; and men 
get over these things sometimes, she said ; and then she felt very 
lonely and melancholy, and the twilight seemed a pain to bear in 
such a mood. 


(To be continued.) 
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TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Mr. Joun Watson Da csy follows up those stanzas with which he 
kindly favoured me last month, upon Severn’s sketch of Keats on his 
death-bed, with a question touching the residence of Keats in the 
Poultry. He calls my attention to an interesting passage in the bio- 
graphical introduction to Mr. Cowden Clarke’s “ The Riches of 
Chaucer,” in which Mr. Clarke says that “when Keats was about 
publishing his first little volume of poems, in the year 1817, he was 
living on the second floor of a house in the Poultry, at the corner of 
the court leading to the Queen’s Arms ‘Tavern—that corner nearest 
to Bow Church.” Mr. Dalby asks :—“ Can SyLvANUS URBAN or any 
of his correspondents inform me if the Queen’s Arms Tavern is still 
in existence? I have made two ineffectual attempts to discover it, 
and on the first occasion wrote :— 


Why long for the green lanes and lofty trees, 
The river, and its bowery retreats ? 
Poesie hath her home in London streets : 
Their murmur cannot mar her melodies, 
Nor their foul air o’ercome her fragrancies ; 
Whilst Chaucer, Cowden Clarke, and dear John Keats 
In town’s most noisy, numerous haunts—one meets, 
That triune Heart’s far-reaching voice quells these. 


Those three have left us never! one survives, 
Yet in the flesh, by toil and time unbowed ; 
And in Genoa the superb, and proud, 
Calmly communing with great souls, he lives, 
No name more honoured, save, as I opine, 
Mary, true wife, true friend! it may be ¢hine. 
July 21st, 1871.” 


Referring back to Mr. Cowden Clarke’s “ Recollections of John Keats,” 
printed in this magazine in the month of February last year, I find 
the inn near which Keats lived named the Queen’s Head Tavern. 
This is the sentence :—“ Keats was now living with his brothers in 
apartments on the second floor of a house in the Poultry over the 
passage leading to the Queen’s Head Tavern, and opposite to one of 
the City companies’ halls—the Ironmongers’, if I mistake not.” 
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Shortly after those Recollections appeared the editor of the Hackney 
and Kingsland Gazette wrote saying that he thought Mr. Clarke must 
be under a misconception in fixing the residence in the Poultry, for 
the description was ‘identical with the tavern and passage opposite 
the Ironmongers’ Hall, in Fenchurch Street (not the Poultry).” Mr. 
Clarke, however, in reply, said he was quite confident the house was 
jn the Poultry, but his knowledge and memory were not clear 
as to the large building opposite Keats’s lodging. It remains an 
open question whether the house was the Queen’s Head or the 
Queen’s Arms, but this point may, no doubt, be settled by Mr. 
Cowden Clarke on reference to his notes. It is nearly sixty years 
since Mr. Clarke, who was even then some eight years older 
than Keats, called upon the author of “ Endymion” at this house in 
the Poultry, and finding him engaged, took his seat upon a sofa and 
set to reading his then pocket companion, containing Chaucer’s sweet 
poem ‘“‘ The Flower and the Leaf.” The day was warm, and the 
reader presently fell into a doze, and while he slept Keats entered 
the room, read for the first time “The Flower and the Leaf,” and 
-on the page wrote the following beautiful sonnet :— 


This pleasant tale is like a little copse ; 
The honied lines so freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place ; 
So that he here and there full-hearted stops, 
And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face: 
And by the wand’ring melody may trace 
Which way the tender-legged linnet hops. 


Oh, what a charm hath white simplicity ; 
What mighty power hath this gentle story ;— 
I, that for ever feel athirst for glory, 
Could at this moment be content to lie 
Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sobbings 
Were heard of now beside the mournful robins. 
February 1817. 


In the field of English poetry I do not remember another so charm- 
ingly thoughtful and suggestive an impromptu. I must not bring 
‘this little bit of gossip over Mr. Dalby’s note to an end without 
correcting an error into which I fell last month in introducing that 
gentleman’s lines upon Keats on his death-bed. The copy of 
Severn’s sketch of Keats was a spontaneous gift to Mr. Dalby from his 
old friends Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and those verses which I 
printed last month were in acknowledgment of the affectionate 
thoughtfulness of the donors. 
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Tue following letter from “A Constant Reader” in Italy needs 
neither introduction nor comment :— 

“Dear Sy_LvANuS UrBAN,—The assertions made in ‘ Modern 
Judaism’ concerning Israelitish converts to Christianity remind me 
of a tradition familiar amongst habitual spectators of Easter Festivals 
in Rome ; one ceremony of which is the public baptism of a con- 
verted Jew, who is dipped bodily into the ancient sarcophagus 
venerated as ‘Constantine’s Font,’ dedicated to this especial rite. 
Never has a single year elapsed without furnishing the edifying spec- 
tacle and its necessary concomitant, the Jew. But as converts are 
rare, whilst pious sightseers are punctiliously exacting, a possible 
defalcation has been provided against by a ludicrous expedient. 
The newly-baptised Jew immediately relapses into Judaism, ready 
to be re-converted annually—for a consideration—in due time for the 
Festival! He becomes so practised in the ceremonial proceedings 
of the occasion that he slips alertly into and out of the venerated 
sarcophagus, doffs and dons his habiliments with the readiness of 
an eager and well-trained circus horse which performs his intricate 
part in the evolutions of an equestrian display before his equerry can 
utter the word of command. One Roman Jew is said to have thus 
earned a deccnt livelihood for twenty consecutive years, much to the 
honour and glory of Mother Church, whose yearly convert costs her 
less than ‘£2,000’; is sure to be forthcoming, and is quite as satis- 
factory to fanatic supporters of proselytism.” 





Tue above example of Israelitish thrift in the Eternal City is not 
by any means the only communication 1 have received on the sub- 
ject of that paper on “ Modern Judaism.” I do not think it would 
be difficult, by the aid of able and learned correspondents of the 
Hebrew race, to occupy a large portion of the magazine during 
the next six months with a lively controversy on some of the points 
raised by the “ English Jew.” But I do not think the discussion is 
necessary. It was obvious to any reader that the views and state- 
ments of the writer of the article were such as would be concurred 
in by many of his co-religionists, and disputed and protested against 
by others ; but as the paper stands it will commend itself to most 
persons of thought and observation as a fair representation of the 
feeling of a large section of the Jews of the present day. One of the 
most interesting points in the communications of those who disagree 
with the “English Jew” is that with reference to the question 
whether or not Judaism has been alike and stable throughout the 
ages. It is pointed out that there are thirteen recognised articles 
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of faith, as collected and arranged by Maimonides, of which the first 
five relate to the belief in the existence of God, the second five to 
the truth of Revelation and prophecy, and the remaining three to 
reward and punishment in the future world ; and for these articles of 
faith it is claimed that they have formed the substance of the Hebrew 
belief from the time of Moses to the present day: it has been the 
same faith in the Unity of the Godhead, in the immortality of the 
soul, the divinity of the law, and the inspiration of the prophets. 
The judicious reader, however, will not find it difficult to reconcile 
this view of the stability of the Jewish faith with the “ English Jew’s” 
statement as to the changes that Judaism has undergone. I can 
quite sympathise with the critics who defend the old Jewish prayers 
from the charge of intolerance. Literally speaking there is, no 
doubt, a good deal of intolerance in all sectarian prayers—more 
especially those which have come down from olden times ; but if 
the matter is put comparatively, and if we make allowance for the 
everlastingly disgraceful persecutions under which the sons of Abra- 
ham have suffered, it will be easily granted by all reasonable Chris- 
tians that the tone of Jewish faith and observances has been 
throughout the ages exceptionally and nobly tolerant. A writer in 
the Queen, referring to that part of the article relating to conversion, 
observes that the present Prime Minister is a Jewish convert to 
Christianity. On this point I have a letter from the “English 
Jew,” who says: “The Premier’s father had a quarrel with the 
Portuguese synagogue about money matters, and thereupon Isaac 
D’Israeli left the synagogue, and his son somehow became a church- 
goer ; but it is a fact that Benjamin Disraeli has never been baptised 
as a Christian.” 





From the descendants of the great Admiral Tromp in Holland, 
through my Dutch correspondent, come further items as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the English practice of speaking of the 
famous sea warriors of that family as Van Tromps. According 
to these notes from the country between which and ourselves there 
existed a good deal of hostility, off and on, in the days of the 
Tromps, I learn that the father of the first admiral was killed in a 
fight with an “ English pirate,” while according to British autho- 
rities he lost his life in an engagement off the coast of Guinea with 
an “English cruiser.” This patriotic discrepancy, however, between 
the two stories, does not go to the point of the name. It seems clear 
enough from these authoritative memoranda that neither the first 
Admiral Tromp nor the second, neither before nor after the’conferring 
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on them of honorary or titular distinctions, was ever in Holland 
called Van Tromp, and their descendants are known simply by the 
name of Tromp. But there is this curious fact: the first Admiral 
Tromp had two wives in succession, and while the first is described 
on her tombstone as the relict of Marten Harpertsz Tromp, the 
second wife is set down as the relict of M. H. Van der Tromp. 
Again, underneath the first admiral’s armorial bearings is written 
“M. H. Van Tromp.” Now it is explained to me that Van, with an 
inflected z, means “ Van der,” which is a very different thing from the 
Van which so frequently appears before a Dutch surname. So far as | 
can understand the philological explanation placed before me, ‘‘ Van 
der Tromp” would be a formal, or old fashioned, or pedantically 
antique way of describing this man as Marten Harpertzoon of the 
Tromps—z.¢., of the Tromp family. 
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JUDSON’S 


DYEING AT HOME.—JUDSON’S 
simple DYES are most useful and effectual. 
Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, 
handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland 
shawls, or any small articles of dress can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes without soiling the hands. 


SIMPLE 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough to 
Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling tlie hands. 


DYES. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, SIXPENCE. 
SOLD BY 
CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, Orange, 
Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, 
Maroon, Claret, &c., &c. 











NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE HISTORY OF BLUE BEARD’S SIX WIVES. 


With full page Coloured Illustrations by GEO. CRUIK- 
SHANK, Jun. Cloth gilt, price 5s. 


THE BOOK OF MENUS, 


By “Fin Bec.” Cloth, gilt edges, price ros. 6d. 


ANATOLICA ; 
Or, The Journal of a Visit to some of the Ancient 
Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and 
Pisidia. By the Rev. E. J. Davis, H. B. M.’s 
Episc. Consular Chaplain, Alexandria. With Maps 
and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic Plates 
and Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES, 


y “RED SPINNER.” Cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d.; 





fancy boards, 2s. 
THE ORIGINAL, 


By THOos. WALKER. New Edition with Steel Por- 
traits. Two Vols., cloth gilt, price 21s. 





LONDON: GRANT & CO., 72 To 78, TURNMILL STREET, E.C: 
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NOW READY, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 

















A 
Being the Extra Christmas ection for 1875 | of te 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
STREAKS. 
te ye POCKET-BOOK. t 


IlIl.—_THE BLACK WITCH OF LLANFAWR., : 
IV.—PHILIP THORNFIELD’S FOLLY. 
V.—THE HEART OF THE HILL. 
VI.—THE CHANGELING: A LEGEND OF THE MOONLIGHT. 
VII.—FORTY FATHOMS: AND FOUR FEET OVER. 





: exciting, original, romantic Story, or set of Seven 

Stories in one plot, the joint production of several of the 
ablest contributors to Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, is the successor 
to “ LIKE A SNOWBALL,” the Christmas Number of 1874, which 
was one of the most successful works of the kind that has been 
published at the Christmas Season for many years. Like last 
year’s extra number, STREAKED WITH GOLD forms a much 
stouter volume than an ordinary number of Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine, and contains nearly half as much matter as a three- 
volume novel. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London; GRANT & CO., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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EARLY IN NOVEMBER 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


IN THREE VOLS., 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN, 


A NEW NOVEL, By 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Author of “Linley Rochford,” ‘“‘Lady Judith,” ‘‘My 
Enemy’s Daughter,” “‘A Fair Saxon,” ** Paul Massey,” 
‘‘ Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 





CURRENT CRITICISMS. 


“We recognise an elevation of tone, a constant appeal to 
the more generous sympathies and a continual reference 
to the affections which raise this author’s works above 
the common level of tales of everyday life.” — Morning 
Adveritser. 


“Clever and sparkling.” —J/lustrated London News. 
“Is more fascinating than ever.”—Zvening Standard. 


“Mr. McCarthy’s Story ‘Dear Lady Disdain’ is the work 
of a true literary artist.”"—Zhe World. 


“There is no better novel published anywhere.” — 
Dundee Courter. 

“Dear Lady Disdain is inimitable.”"—Zioyd’s Weekly News. 

“ His characters are perfectly natural, and his stories 
are, therefore, always interesting.”—-Birmingham Datly Gazette. 

“Ts likely to take rank amongst the most original and 


striking fictions that have appeared in modern times.”— 
Limerick Reporter. 





GRANT & CO., TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 


Sold universally in Pots at ts. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
NONE GENUINE UNLESS SIGNED 








Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 





As the most Agreeable and Effectual Preservative for the TseTH & Gums. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


“CLARKE'S WESTWARD HO! 


“WORLD FAMED The bracing air of this mild, genial, 


favourite watering place is ‘strongly recom- 


mended by the oe oe ee: by the 
BL LO 0 D M IXTU RE. increasing numbers who year. ly visit it. 


. L warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from TH E ROYAL HOTEL 


whatever cause arisin For Scrofula, Scu Sores of . * 
f=. Skin eines Diseases, its effects are marvel- Faces the sea and is replete with every 


bus | Rousands of T timonials trom all ay modern convenience. Hot and cold salt 
eac an in cases six es e juan 11s. 
am of 8 all Chemists. Sent to any address, x jo or 132 water baths. Excellent shooting on the 


stamps, by the Proprietor, estate and within walking distance of the 
¥. J. CLAREH, Chemist, Royal West of England Golf Links. Tariff 
APOTHE CARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, | sent on application to the Manager. 


a 














MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 
USE, ONLY THE You cannot do better than read carefully, 


GLENFIELD THE MAGIG MIRROR THE 
STARCH. | mashes = aeanis penton 


Sent free to an address or 6 stamps. 
JA MtRROR’ = Shemela.” 





The Queen's Laundress uses no other. 
24,000 sold in Seven Months. ESTABLISHED 1830. 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 








BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others, 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., ts., 28. 64., and 5s. boxes. 





MALE RIAA THE GREATEST WONDER 


'HOLLOWAYS ES or mopzen times. 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 
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Part VIII. now Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London. a Filorimage. 


GUSTAVE DORE anp BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





A large edition of this magnificent work having been sold in monthly Five Shilling 
Parts, and in the complete form, in richly bound volumes, Messrs. GRANT & Co. are 
now republishing the book in Zwenty-Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts. 


The edition now in course of publication, though divided into a greater number of 
periodical parts—each number being sold at half the price of the monthly instalment in 
the original form—is in every respect equal to the former edition, of which 
a copy is now to be found in the libraries of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. 


With the concluding part will be presented to each Subscriber, gratis, a handsome 
Cloth Case (gilt lettered) for binding the work. 
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VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE.ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet. 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most potistent ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
$e percent. The 7imes newspaper remarks :—“ M. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
coffee is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind. 

SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS., 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


PU RE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 

CORES BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark. 

Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 


“R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, HenriettrA Street, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





























CADBURY’S 
“COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 
The reason why so man cortege yep hong Lhe Dende wpe omm sold are 
pg with Starch, uw matic, Foie of re a | them soluble ; while really making them 
orton | may be y detected, for ‘if Cocoa thickens in the cap 
it proves m of strch Capsury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore 
oii Oo tous 124 cease Cheam ont a refreshing Beverage like Tea or Coffee. 


CADBURY'S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 








Report of Dr. A. H. Hassall. ‘ 
gape 14th Sept., 1874. 


*T bave subjected to Microscopical Bza- 
mination and Chemical A oe 
of KINGSFORD’ Ss OSW GO PRE: 


PARED ape which has been known to 
me for man ny ye 
“ I find that + const ists entirely of the grain 
of INDIAN CORN, is very PU oad 


RE, 
arded chemi pays nd dieteti a 


may be 
PREPARED CORN, | #2: ae 
] saeee 
MADE OF a oh article “Sf diet for "1stawte-a md 


Seung Children 





AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, eenAnTHoR H Has oes iee 4 





Pare and Unadulterated. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


ae. 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, ~~ 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue OLpest AND LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE: Comat. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairmari: . 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve Fund £160,000. | 
ANNUAL INCOME £180,000. .. » 


COMPENSATION PAID £915,000 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sareary. 





























